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Il 
tell the 
world 


McCARTHY METHODS 
EDITOR: 
write that “The people, however, are 
but for McCarthy. ... The matter 
Senate to decide”? Are methods not a 
something to be left to the lawmakers? 
the means? ... Hugh J. Reece 
New York, N. Y 
he con ple te quote is: “The pe ople , however, are not 
methods but for McCarthy as a symbol of opposi- 
on inist infiitration of Governme i My position 
Senate is better qualified than the ordinary citizen 
whether or not McCarthy has abused his Congres- 
ivilege of immunity. The average citizen doesn’t 


Knvou what this privilege entails. 


“YOUR DARLING” 
DITOR: 

Sorry your darling Adlai did not win. Jake Arvey’s 
boy at least had two points in his favor: he was born in the 
City of Angels, and he wrote his own speeches. Congratula- 
tions on the McCarthy article. Nash Borgen 

Los Angeles, Cal 
Ed. 1 did not endorse any candidate. I did applaud cer- 
in statements of Gov. Stevenson in “Stevenson Clips the 
ft Wh gers” (Ne pte mber) but does that constitute an en- 


rsement? 


ONE WORLD 
EDITOR: 

As usual (and especially the excellent article on Senator 
McCarthy by Helen Williams) we find and enjoy top-notch 
writing in your new issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

You asked comment on your “new dress.” I am sorry 
to be the first (?) and possibly the only one to be sorry you 
changed. Since my conversion some ten years before, I’ve 
bought this magazine at church once a month and proudly 
showed the cover—but this new emphasis on World instead 
f Catholic seems to be a concession to the “one world” idea 
of the New and Fair (7?) Deals. Mrs. J. L. Phillips 

New York, N. Y. 


“SPEAKING OUT HONESTLY” 
EDITOR: 

Please accept my congratulations on speaking out honestly 
and frankly on the McCarthy question. I think your remarks 
embody the whole gist of the matter and I am glad to see 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD again aligned with those who under- 
stand propaganda and who repudiate the smear tactic. 

RIGHT REV. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 


Washington, D. ¢ 





“MY OPINION OF THE BROOKLYN DODGERS” 
EDITOR: 


I think it quite proper for the editors of 
Commonweal to endorse a presidential candi- 
date. They have done so not from a back- 
ground of partisan politics but of constructive 
criticism. Their readers can be on the watch 
for a certain bias in the candidate’s favor no 
matter how objective the editors try to be. 
3ias in the pages of a magazine which is not 
formally committed to one candidate is some- 
times much harder to determine. In the case 
of your November editorial it is very easy 
to determine a great amount of bias, bad logic 
and factual error. You state that you con- 
sider your political opinions about as sig- 
nificant as your “opinion of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers.” Then why present them to your 
readers? You state that a Catholic editor 
should deal with “problems and principles” 
rather than with elections or “personalities of 
the candidates.” You then abandon problems 
and principles and deal mainly with _ per- 
sonalities. 

Joseph W. Sprug 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ed.: I did not say that my political opinions 

said: “I feel 


are insignificant. I that my 


personal political tastes are just about as sig- 


nificant as my opinion of the 
Dodgers, etc.” Again, 
Catholic editor has no concern 
but rather “He 
chinery of 


Brooklyn 
I did not say that a 
with elections 
with the ma- 
personalities of 
candidates.” I used the word taste to distin- 
guish my personal, emotional reaction to a 
candidate from my intellectual opinion of his 
principles. I still think a Catholic editor's 
business is with “problems and principles” and 
not with personal charm, military glamour or 
verbal felicity. 


has no concern 


elections or the 


CANONIZATION OF REPUBLICANS 
EDITOR: 


Your implication that 
blameless because the Senate has refused to 
punish him is erroneous. It is common knowl- 
edge that Senators do not punish Senators un- 
less forced to; the very fact that there is 
Senatorial discussion of the possibility of his 
impeachment indicates the low ethical stand- 
ing of McCarthyism. (Since you believe that 
Catholic editors should be concerned with prin- 
ciples, why not review the principle of the 
end justifying the means?) You refer to 
Nixon’s “TV triumph,” although Nixon is the 
biggest enigma among the political candidates 
and the enigma is growing. In connection 
with the Commonweal’s “break with tradition” 
you say that men would rather hear about 
God and Heaven than the name of a candidate. 


McCarthy is 


So in the future I will THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD editorials to contribute to “the deepen- 
ing of our spiritual life” to the 
“canonization” of 


expect 
rather than 
Republicans. 
Joseph W. Sprug 
Washington, D. C. 
Ed.: Sorry if ] took this 
implication. I do feel that the Senators con- 
sider McCarthy’s 
had two 


wid corre sponde nit 
slam-hang have 


evil, and 
that there was good reason to permit the evil 


effect. This is the le of “double effect,” 
not “the end justifies the Who can 
coerce the Senate into impeaching a Senator 
against their will? Does Mr. Sprug mean 
that every impeachment of a Senator has been 
forced? 12 impeached, 


factics to 
effects, one good and one 
pric ) 


” 
means, 


20 Senato have hee 


THE “NEW YORK TIMES” 
EDITOR: 

After Common- 
weal for endorsing Governor Stevenson, I was 
shocked to see that you allowed such an article 
on Senator McCarthy to enter the 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD as ‘Never 
treat.” 

I am enclosing an 
N. Y. Times. You might 
Williams. Kindly cancel 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


reading 


your criticism oj 


pages of 
Sound Re- 
article from the Sunday 
forward it to Helen 
my subscription to 
Father Keating 
Cheshire, Conn. 
Ed.: I yield to no one in my re spect for the 
N. Y. Times but it seems to have a blind spot 
where 
The morning after elections, in 
reasons for the defeat of the 
editorial 
Government. 


anti-Communist activity is concerned. 
listing the 
Democrats, the 


made no mention of 


Communism tn 


“MOST THOROUGHLY DISGUSTING... .” 
EDITOR: 

After reading 
remarks to the was ‘quite 
shocked” by the endorsement 
of Governor Stevenson’s candidacy because the 
Catholic Church must be “‘above politics,” I was 
struck by the ironic contrast between such 
views and the article “Never Sound Retreat,” 
which in the very same issue presents Senator 
McCarthy as a modern Paul being 
crucified (God help us) for his “courage.” It 
is one of the most thoroughly disgusting things 
I have read in months and the fact that THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD could offer it as a lead article 
reflects upon the integrity and responsibility 
of your editors. The absurdity of Miss Wil- 
liams’ tone—-her cheap and vulgar clichés, her 
completely uncritical and irrational approach 
(shades of the Tydings ““Whitewash’!) ought 
to repel even those of your readers who take 
their political cues from Father Gillis. 


Father 
effect that he 


‘ ’ 
Commonweal’s 


Sheerin’s editorial 


Revere 


III 





ll 
tell the 
world 


a non-Catholic who has often admired 
the WoRLD for its excellent articles on Cath 
olic faith and worship, I confess to a loss of 
your editors. Having endorsed 
and his tactics, the WORLD’s crit- 

ms of Mr. Blanshard become rather point- 

. I note that the weal (which 

clearly made the mistake of endorsing the 

ong candidate) recently presented in one 

issue two reasoned and opposing views of the 

Senator and his accusations. I wonder if the 

WORLD intends to provide opportunity for a 
gorous refutation of Miss Williams. 

Charles H. Whittier 

Tufts College, 


Scenool of R 


Medford, Mass 


r spect for 
the Senator 


Commo) 


Ed. By my troth, a letter like 

the above is good for an editor’s soul, Though 

I don’t get the Blanshard! | 
yuld be very happy to present an article giv- 
g the “other side” of the McCarthy case. 


good stout 


point about 


ON J. F. POWERS 
EDITOR: 

Regarding your article on J. F. Powers by 
Rev. James P. Shannon in September, I would 
correct certain misconceptions in his treatment 
of the Brooklyn Tablet controversy. He did 
not discuss this episode in proper chronology 
nor consistently with fact. He mentions Fathe1 
first; the next paragraph 
tating similar views were expressed by Mil 
dred Rust, and “in the next issue . Thomas 
F. Ritt rose to defend Mr. Powers .’ Miss 
Rust’s letters, with the New Yorker’s reply, 
appeared first; Mr. Ritt’s letter followed. 

Father Barrett’s screed appeared the next 
week, stating “when Mr. Ritt asserts that in 

y class . ‘the consensus of opinion is that 

has written another story which 
tamps him as the finest Catholic writer ; 
he is mistaken.” Mr. Ritt made no such as 
ertion, did not mention Father Barrett’s class, 
nd had informally polled a large number of 
surnalism students. 


Barrett’s opinions 


Powers 


Father Shannon several weeks 
following ... (ther ries of spirited 


d attacking 
Alongsi » Fat arrett’s am 


al 


letters, alternately 
the author.” 
biguous letter we re 
Mr. Ritt. None 
late - though such were sent 

Father Shannon’s conclusions, 
a letter from Powers to Mr. Ritt revealed “he 
did not feel that of the letter-writers 
any mood [ital. mine] to 
the story,” 


others condemnatory of 


defended Powers, then o1 


Contrary to 


many 
were i understand 
concluding bickering in a journal 
of such trivial literary 


xv Mr. Ritt. 


merit was beneath him 
looket 


} 


FATHER SHANNON’S REPLY 
EDITOR: 

Father Barrett’s opinion was 
my article because I considered it 
cious critical appraisal of the 
It is stil! the practice in 
theology to advance the opinions of the grave 
authors first, then the = 


lessel 
Writers. 


The first and 
Tooker’s letter : 
should have been interested in presenting a 
he misunderstanding 
Mr. Ritt. I de 


chronological account of the 

between Father Barrett and 

liberately refrained from commenting on this 
conflict because I felt that the personal issue 
here was not germane to any discussion of the 
work in question. I am still of this opinion. 
Hence the issue raised by Miss Tooker in het 
second paragraph is really a renewed de- 
fense of Mr. Ritt’s conduct in Father Barrett’s 
This issue has no relevance here. 

In her third paragraph, Miss Tooker states 
that many letters in defense of Mr. Powers 
were never printed in the Tablet. If she 
knows of such letters, we may accept her 
word as fact; but she is mistaken in her next 
statement that Mr. Ritt’s letter was the only 
one in defense of Mr. Powers. The Tablet 
for August 19th carried a letter from the 
author himself in which he defended the good 
intentions of the New Yorker staff. ... 

The answer to the charge made in Miss 
Tooker’s concluding paragraph must rest with 
Mr. Powers. These are his words: “I am 
grateful to Mr. Ritt for his support. I do 
believe he is too kind to me and my work but 
there is little doubt that he is a brave man. 
Father Barrett is more temperate. His lette: 
was well taken and I hope to write new stories 
that will, in his estimation, match some of the 
old ones.” 


piac s 3 

the most judi 
Powers’ SLO y. 
our manuals of 
opinions ol 
second paragraphs of Miss 


erroneously assume that | 


] 
class. 


James ?. 


Yale I ersit 
New Ha 


Rev. Shannon 
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DECEMBER, 1952 
President Exsenhower’s Task 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Divcnies has survived another presidential campaign. There are no 
rumors of revolution or civil war. Business is going along as usual. The 
Democratic prophets who warned that an Eisenhower victory would 
mean national disaster have gracefully reconciled themselves to the Re- 
publican landslide. 

In his American Commonwealth, Lord Bryce questions whether the 
results obtained by presidential campaigns are commensurate with the 
money, effort and time expended on them. But he does admit that while 
the cynieal foreigner may smile at these magnificent emotional displays, 
“he is constrained to admire the good humor and good order which 
prevail.” Still more admirable is the good humor of the American people 
after a campaign. Governor Stevenson followed the main stream of 
American tradition when he said in his final campaign speech: “If your 
decision is General Eisenhower and the Republican Party, [I shall ask 
every one who voted for me to accept the verdict with traditional Ameri- 
can sportsmanship. If you select me, I shall ask the same of the Repub- 
licans and I shall ask our Lord to make me an instrument of His peace.” 


|e retrospect it was an exciting three months. The unexpected happened 
time after time. The Nixon TV apologia was the very stuff of drama. 
Here, for the first time in history, a candidate was standing public trial 
before the eyes of millions. General Eisenhower’s “I shall go to Korea” 
dropped like a flying saucer on the Democrats. Stevenson’s listeners, 
accustomed to political clichés, discovered a candidate with a rich and 
refreshingly creative sense of humor. Then there was the Truman tour, 
surprising in the sense that one does not expect a President to stoop so 
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low. Finally, the MeCarthy TV ap- 
pearance: we expected something 
startling but the Senator “let us 
down.” 

Puzzling out the reaction of the 
voters to these events is a task of 
impossible proportions, “The devil 
himself knoweth not the mind ot 
man.” I do think that Eisenhower's 
popularity, the unpopularity of Ste- 
venson’s advisers, the “soft” policy 
of coddling Communists and_ the 
woman voter’s hope for an end of 
the Korean War: these, I jud 
were decisive. 

What 


was to 


a 
ge, 


fascinated 
listen to 


me, however, 


chance conversa- 
tions during the campaign and to 
note how the average man’s mind 
really worked. It me 
that Mr. Average Man did precious 
little thinking about 
the 


seemed to 


What 
Won the 
Election? 


issues. 
He accepted catch- 
words, clichés and 
platitudes and used 
to bolster up his already- 
formed emotional predilection. The 
ordinary 


so-called 


them 


conversation heard = on 
buses and in subways was a “flow 
of soul” rather than a “feast of 
reason.” 

I would guess that 75 


cans vote by sentiment. 


of Ameri- 

The re- 
maining 25° thinks, and these vot- 
ers are the independents. It was 
the independent vote that swung 
this last election. But the average 
American Democratic or Re- 
publican because his father voted 
that way, or Labor votes 
that way or because he has an in- 
stinctive dislike for this candidate 
or admiration for that candidate. 
To the emotional voter, every plank 
in his party platform is good, 
everything about his candidate is 
commendable, the opposition is all 
black. The independent voter picks 


votes 


because 
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and chooses: he likes this about this 
candidate and dislikes that, he ap- 
proves one party attitude and disap- 
proves another. 


as other words, find a man who 
gives a sweeping indorsement ot 
every item on a party’s program 
and you can be quite sure that you 
have found a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican by taste rather than by con- 
viction. Fortunately, it is the salva- 
tion of America that the national 
taste is so wholesome, that the sen- 
timent is noble. 

It sometimes happens that a man 
is under the sway of conflicting sen- 
timents. Then he is usually uncer- 
tain how to vote right up to the 
minute of entering the booth. On: 
man was quoted as 
saying: “IT am some- 
what left of the 
middle of left of cen- 
ter.” Such a person, 
during the last campaign, was per- 
haps torn between family loyalty 
and a vague desire for change in 
the White House. He could proba- 
bly relieve his mental confusion by 
concentrated thought, but it is 
easier to follow sentiment and let a 
last-minute whim decide your vote. 


“Last 
Minute” 


Men 


’ 
Te return to Lord Bryce again, he 


has an interesting essay in his 
American Commonwealth on the 
“Nature of Public Opinion.” While 
his work was done in the last cen- 
tury, its theme is still valid in this 
era of television. Bryce says that 
the ordinary man is predisposed to 
see things in a certain light by his 
previous education, habits of mind, 
religious and social connections. 
No current event ever falls on vir- 
gin soil within him. 

But when contemporary 
problem demands he form an opin- 


some 
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ion, these predispositions are over- 


ridden to a large extent by opinions 
he hears from friends, leaders and 
the daily newspapers. They float 
on the surface of his consciousness 
and usually on the tip of his tongue. 
But there is little solidity and sub- 
stance to these opinions: just a few 
prejudices and aversions, two or 
three loyalties, a couple of catch- 
words. 

Never was this so true as in the 
pre-election period. In this seman- 
tic holiday, catehwords ran_ riot. 
“Smear and fear”; 
“You never had it so 
good”; “Blood pros- 
perity’; “The don- 
key dollar’; “Char- 
assassination” and all that. 
The apples of the Depression were 
shined up. Eisenhower blundered 
into praise of Cromwell's army and 
the Democrats beat the devil out of 
Cromwell. Hoover has been out of 
office for ages: the world 
turned upside down since 
regime, yet the Democrats 
him a_ bogy- man. 
Add to these emo- 
tional figures a reck- 
less 


“Smear 
and 
Fear” 


acter 


has 
his 
made 


W hacking 
Cromuell 
exuberance of 
language and you have some idea of 
the convulsions of some political 
partisans. 

Truman said that 
“compromised every principle of 
personal loyalty,” that he indorsed 
“a reign of terror,” that “he waged 
one of the lowest street-gutter cam- 
paigns I have ever seen.” This high- 
powered bombast apparently back- 
fired, to judge by election results. 

Consider, the superlatives 
used by the Notre Dame professors 


who indorsed Stevenson: “. .. a 


Eisenhower 


too, 


man rising among us almost as an 
act of Providence when we so badly 
need him.” We expect hyperbole 
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from the hustings, but professors 
should save superlatives for a rainy 
day. 


I, was interesting to study the Lib- 
eral mind during the campaign. 
What do I mean by Liberal? As the 
classic is the counterpart of the 
Conservative, so the Liberal is the 
counterpart of the Romantic. The 
Liberal mind looks forward past the 
existing order of things to a new 
world fashioned closer to the heart’s 
desire. The Liberal places greater 
stress on sentiment than on 
thought. (I do not speak of liberal 
without the capital L.) The true 
Liberal abhors “massive thinking” 
and “logic chopping” because, as he 
says, “the heart has reasons of its 
own.” 

The Liberals hammered away at 
“Smear and fear” during the cam- 
paign. They became hysterical over 
hysteria. Bertrand Russell deseribed 
this madhouse, America: “Nobody 
ventures to pass a political opinion 
without looking be- 
hind the door. If 
by some misfortune 
you were to quote 
with approval some remark by Jef- 
ferson, you would probably lose 
your job and find yourself behind 
bars.” This fish story, a good ex- 
ample of Liberal tall talk, is too 
silly for words but not for politi- 
cians around election time. 

I was very happy to read an inter- 
esting editorial in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (October 25th) 
rebuking the dispensers of this non- 
sense. The editor reminded his 
readers that only three or four of 
the dozens of spies identified by 
Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley 
have been punished: the rest are 
free to go about as they will. The 
Communist Party still carries on in 


Bertrana 


Russell 
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the United States. The American 
courts still offer every conceivable 
allow for the 
of Communists from. the 
clutches of the Law. Where is this 
reign of terror that men like Elmer 
Davis write about? 


legal 


loophole to 


escape 


Wen: the riot of mud-slinging 
and name-calling was at its height 
during the campaign, a noted au- 
thor delivered a talk that attracted 
almost no attention 
thoughtful 


composed, 


whatsoever. 
It was a address, ex- 
the fruit of 
long hours of cool deliberation and 
meditation after 


quisitely 


a turbulent career 
of subversive activ- 
Chambers ity. It was, however, 
un-political to 
rate a headline at 
the time candidates 
were making sensational news all 
over the country. The speaker was 
Whittaker Chambers and the talk 
was given at the third session of the 
Herald-Tribune Forum in New 
York. 
Chambers 


Again foo 


hectic when 


reiterated the main 
theme of his Witness, that the cen- 
tral problem of our time is not po- 
litical or but 

It is a question of belief 
At South Bend, Stevenson 
said that social security and social 


social or economic 
religious 


in God. 


justice are the “‘permanent cure” 
for the Communist This 
would be Communism 
were nothing but an economic pro- 


disease. 
correct if 


gram, but it is something more. 


Marx after all, was a philosopher. 


He was plagued by the notion that 


Man had robbed himself of his 
best qualities to give them to an 
imaginary being of his cre- 
ation, God. Miserable, groaning un- 
der the injustice of a bad social sys- 
tem, Man had this God to 


own 


created 
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delude himself into thinking that 
this God would reward him in the 
hereafter: religion therefore was 
the opium of the people. So Marx 
argued that the first step toward 
betterment of Man 
was to get rid of 
the iniquitous sys- 
tem of Capitalism; 
then Man would be able to 
cover his true nature in all its glory 


Marx, the 


Philosopher 


redis- 


. 
— MUNISM is therefore at base a 
religion; a denial of God and at the 
same time a mystique of Man. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower correctly observed 
in his Boston Garden speech that 
Communism is more than the mere 
product of poverty. The most 
traitorous Communists in our midst 
came not from the bread-lines but 
from comfortable homes. “It is the 
truth that the enemy 
we face is above all 

not a political nor 
a military enemy 
but a moral enemy. He is challeng- 
ing not merely our security or our 
fortune, but our very definition of 
life itself.” According to Ejisen- 
hower, we define man as a child of 
God but Communism defines him as 
“an organic accident upon the 
earth’s surface—a creature of the 
same forces that rust iron and 
ripen corn.” 

This is very close to the theme of 
Whittaker Chambers. 
munist 


The Moral 


Enemy 


The ex-Com- 
insists that Communism is 
but an expression of that revolu- 
tion in values through which the 
world is now passing. It is the most 
virulent expression of that revolu- 
tion, but we must remember, says 
Chambers, that its vitality is not in 
tanks or guns or Five-Year Plans. 
Its secret power, its magnetism lies 
in the mystique of remaking Man in 


the boldest experiment ever at- 
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tempted on this earth. The task is 
to “kill God” and then work out 
Man’s destiny by the aid of creative 
intelligence. 


I, this malady of atheistic human- 
ism spreading? Read Sidney Hook 
and other reviewers who swooped 
down like birds of prey upon Cham- 
bers’s theme that the problem is 
God or Man. They stoutly denied 
the need of religion in our modern 
world. Sidney Hook asserted that 
men could be just and truthful and 
kind without religion, and therefore 
religion is irrelevant to our current 
problem. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
reviewing the Witness, claimed that 
the Communist fault is arrogance, 
and that humility is needed rather 
than religion. 

Perhaps the writings of self-con- 
scious literary men have little im- 
mediate influence on the masses, 
but atheistic humanism is filtering 
down to the people by other ave- 
nues. Students trained in the 
scientific method often persuade the 
unthinking that this is the only 
method of arriving at truth: there- 
fore, the spiritual does not exist 
because it cannot be 
tested in the labora- 
lory. Our teechno- 
advances 
have also tended to remove the con- 
sciousness of God from the popular 
mind. 


God or 
Gadgets? 


logical 


In the old days, a man living 
close to the soil lived close to God 
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and sensed His bountiful Provi- 
dence. Not so today when our food 
comes in cans and bottles from 
factories. 


A, we approach the happy feast 
of Christmas, we can try to recon- 
struct the world of 1900 years ago. 
The pagans were bound down to 
matter; they worshiped sticks and 
stones, feared the demons of the 
woods, believed they were human 
slaves of Fate and that the stars 
controlled their destiny. Christ's 
birth brought deliverance, lifted up 
their hearts: the Good Tidings were 
that men are children of God, free 
beings destined for eternal happt- 
ness in a life beyond the stars. 

Today there is no Christmas be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The official 
program is a return to matter and 
the matter. The State 
recognizes no moral lawgiver and 
therefore there is no moral freedom. 
Whosoever rebels against the State 
in its “bold experiment” of remak- 
ing Man and Society is thrown into 
the chambers or the 
camp. The task ahead of us, there- 
fore, as of General Eisenhower, is 
to defend our moral freedom, for 
only in freedom can the children of 
men find happiness: 


forces of 


gas Slave 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen. 
Let nothing you dismay. 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


Cosin NIsM is so blatantly materialist that many people, 
appalled by its extremes, instinctively oppose it, but they 
do so without seriously disagreeing with it. Their opposition 
is to its murders, not to its materialism. 
opposition is really on shaky foundations and might easily 
turn to support if Communism ever became more polite. ) 


Accordingly, their 


Archbishop Cushing. 





German Youth 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


by ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE OF AUSTRIA 


was on the verge of an- 
other war. Hitler’s troops had in- 
vaded Austria and a half year later 
marched into Prague. The follow- 
ing winter of 1938-39 brought dark 
davs and weeks of fearful expecta- 
tion. In January, 1939, little Maria 
was born in Ermland, one of Ger- 
many’s rural northeastern prov- 
inces. Her parents, although young, 
strong and farmers, 
looked at their first-born with a cer- 
tain anxiety. What would the fu- 
ture bring? Would their peacefu! 
countryside one day the 
battleground of a useless ideological 
war? Catholies strong in their faith, 
they were far from blinded by an 
Official neo-pagan philosophy and 
clever propaganda. They 
the difference between right 
wrong. 


prosperous 


become 


knew 
and 


Although incorporated into Prot- 
estant Prussia at the time of the 
Reformation, Catholic Ermland had 
evolved according to a_ religious, 
economic and social structure of its 
own. In the Protestant areas, for 
instance, the large Junker estates 
were the rule but in Catholic Erm- 
land the people owned 
middle-sized farms. 

Hard-working, well-to-do and in- 


small o1 


dependent, the Ermlanders were 
used to fighting a majority whose 
views conflicted with their own. It 
made them keenly aware of the 
value of their faith and of local and 
family traditions. The promise of 
the daily rosary had been pledged 
at the time of the Reformation and 
generation after generation of Erm- 
land families have held to the prac- 
tice right down to our own day. 
The faithful have listened to their 
bishop with unquestioning obedi- 
ence: that is why the Ermlanders 
were able to resist the national- 
socialist propaganda with enlight- 
ened and fervent faith. 


ian Maria’s parents feared be- 
came reality. World War II started 
after Germany had invaded Poland. 
Suffering and horror struck Erm- 
land during the cruel winter of 
1944-45. Maria was then six years 





This true story of the gallant young Ger- 
man girl Maria who defied the Red Party 
officials is typical, says the Archduchess 
Adelaide of Austria, of thousands of Catho- 
lics behind the Iron Curtain. The Arch- 
duchess, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
and Empress Zita, attended the Katholiken- 
tag in Berlin last August and there gathered 
the data for her present article. 
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old; a little brother and baby sister 
had been added to the family. 
Breaking through from the east, the 
Russians murdered, looted, violated 
and deported masses of people, and 
advanced into the eastern German 
provinces. In deadly panic, about 
one million refugees tried to flee be- 
tween the fire of the Russian and 
German armies. Under Hitler’s or- 
ders, the Wehrmacht blocked the 
escape of these old people, women 
and children to the west. 

Only one avenue of escape re- 
mained, the frozen waters of the 
Half, the vast bay in the Baltic Sea. 
Over the masses of ice they rushed 
in an attempt to reach the German 
navy or the shores of northern Ger- 
many. Many died of freezing cold, 
accidents, bombardment: ships 
bearing evacuees and refugees were 
torpedoed. Those who reached 
safety found themselves alone and 
without resources ... but the war 
was not yet over. The Russians 
advanced farther. The refugees 
saw them pass and then the Iron 
Curtain fell over East Germany. 


| and her family, like so 


many others, 
refugees in a 
zone. 


thus became poor 

Russian-occupied 
They had landed in Pome- 
northeast of Berlin: there 
was no way of advancing farther 
and no hope of returning home. For 
early in 1945 the country east of 
the Oder-Neisse rivers, including 
Ermland, had been placed under 
Moscow-controlled Polish adminis- 
tration and the expulsion of the 
whole German-speaking population 
of that section had been proclaimed. 
Settlers from the east were to take 
the place of the Ermland expellees. 

Maria’s father, taken as a pris- 
oner of war, was released and found 
his family alive. The family was 


rania, 


assigned to one small room and 
plenty of hard work on a farm near 
a district town. The first few years 
under the Soviets were hard, a des- 
perately bitter fight for mere physi- 
cal survival. But eventually, with 
the mother and father working all 
day long, the family pulled through. 
It was a happy day when they 
could finally rent a second room 
and call three beds, a few blankets, 
a stove and some household equip- 
ment their own. 

What they missed was something 
vital that had dropped out of their 
daily lives: the nearby Catholic 
church and membership in a united 
parochial family. They had left a 
strongly Catholic country and now 
they were among a population that, 
Lutheran in name, had become cold 
and indifferent to religious practice. 
The nearest Catholic priest, an ex- 
pellee himself, had taken residence 
twelves miles away. Alone, in charge 
of a diaspora parish, the aging re- 
ligious had to travel long miles to 
meet with his Catholics, all ex- 
pellees, living in fifty different vil- 
lages. 

Father Paul had a bicycle, but it 
was no lark to brave the icy winds 
in winter or the stinging sand that 
blew over the open plains. Yet he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his 
people’s faith maintained — and 
strengthened despite the spiritual 
isolation and the dangers of com- 
promising with an indifferent or 
hostile world. 


| = Catholic families, the condi- 
tions obtaining under the “German 
Democratic Republic” were fearful. 
Schools, youth organizations, the 
whole field of education were taken 
over by the atheistic, totalitarian 
State. From = early morning. till 
night, from nursery school to adult- 
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hood, the children were exposed to 
constant indoctrination in Commu- 
But the influence of Christian 
homes, where they existed, counter- 
icled the the 
schools. 

When Maria returned home, she 
was immediately surrounded by an 
utterly different 
stead of a purely inaterialistic out- 
Vivifving 


HIST. 


evil influence of 


atmosphere: in- 
look, a and warming 
faith; instead of blind obedience to 
an all-powerful State, the 
of the children of God; 
hatred, the spirit of love 
was banned 


freedom 
instead of 

Religion 
from the school, eriti 
cized and ridiculed, but Maria lived 
it in her home and learned it 
her father and mothe 
no Catholic chureh in 


from 
Phere was 
the ecommu- 
nity but not one single evening did 
the family miss saying their Rosary 
together. 
They had no money to build a 
chapel in this community. But they 
had all planned and worked to 
gether. A simple barn was cleaned 
and rearranged. Here 
month God Himself came into their 
midst as He had done as a little 
child among the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem. There Catholic 
organization or regular parish ac- 
tivity, no convenient o1 
community in 
But faithfully Sunday the 
Catholie the neighbor- 
hood met for prayer in common. 


once il 


Was ho 


religious 
this isolated land 
every 


families in 


S.. H was the environment in 


which Maria grew up to become 
the thirteen-vear-old, tall, blonde, 
voungster that she is today. Studi- 
with a keen mind and bright 
personality, she made exceptional 
progress at the public school. It 
only logical that upon 
graduation from elementary school 
would be 


ous, 


seemed 


she recommended as a 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


candidate for higher studies. There 
was but one thought that worried 
her teacher: Maria’s family 
known their Catholic 
faith, a fact that is far from being 
a recommendation ino a 


were 


for strong 


People’s 
Demoeracy,. 

Throughout eastern Germany in- 
deed the screening tests for ecandi- 
dates for higher education are con- 
In addi- 
tion to high marks in studies, basic 
requirements for a future intellee- 
the 
“democratic and progressive family 
background” as 


stantly becoming stricter. 


tual or professional career are 


well as 
“social achievements.” 

Such achievements” in- 
clude: outstanding work and lead- 
ership in the FDJ (‘‘Frete Deutsche 
Jugend”) the Communist Youth 
propaganda work earried out volun- 
tarily in school, frequent and active 
participation in partyrinspired com- 
munity brilliant inter- 
pretation of Communistiec ideology 
in prescribed school books, in writ- 
ten theses and debates. 


personal 


“social 


programs, 


| Nall such matters that would have 
shown her “activistiec attitude,” 
Maria had utterly failed. The 
teacher was one of “the old stock” 
who felt she herself was under con- 
stant suspicion and in danger. She 
tried to argue with Maria’s parents. 
She would not denounce anyone, 
she said, if it were an ordinary case. 
But with Maria, it was different... 
the parents should think it over. 
The girl’s brilliant mind and work 
could not fail to draw attention. 
Some day her case would come up 
for Her background 
would be thoroughly investigated: 
she would be foreed to 
There could remain no secret 
den from the Party and 
would be too late. 


discussion. 


confess. 
hid- 
then it 
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If they did not mind their own 
destruction, according to the teach- 
er, the parents should at least think 
of their children’s happiness. Now 
they still had time to amend their 
reactionary attitude and = induce 
their children to co-operate with 
and be part of the new world order. 

If Maria succeeded not only in 
her studies but also in the social- 
political field, the way would be 
opened to the higher school and the 
university: so the teacher 
rated on her argument. 
ents would 


elabo- 
The par- 
where she was 
staying and how she was living dur- 
ing her years of study. Eventually 
she would start her career, become 
a member of the elite, forget the 
sadness of the past and her home- 
land. She would become an hon- 
ored citizen and her aging parents 
would be proud of her. 


know 


= k, if Maria took the other 
road. ... It was a grim picture the 
teacher presented to Maria’s par- 
ents. The girl would become a 
worker like millions of others and 
disappear into one of the great in- 
dustrial centers: a loss for her par- 
ents who might never see her again, 
and for her country. The teacher 
reinforced her arguments with vigor 
and persistence. She knew that her 
own future depended somewhat on 
the girl’s decision. If she were un- 
able to convert a voung reactionary 
and make Communism appealing to 
her, her failure would have _ pro- 
found consequences upon her own 
career and security. 

All these repeated warnings, how- 
ever, had no effect. Maria’s parents 
were unmoved. Then, just a few 
months ago, came the crisis. 

One day the teacher explained 
in long, eulogistic sentences, that 
Stalin’s birthday 


was approach- 
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ing. Messages and congratulations 
would be reaching him from every- 
where and so, of course, the teacher 
declared, their school would also 
share in the honor and joy: all the 
pupils without exception would sign 
their names for their great hero and 
beloved leader. 

After this preparation, the sheet 
was passed around. Thirty children 
were present in But only 
twenty-eight signed their names to 
the congratulations. 
The teacher shuddered: Lutheran 
Erna and Catholic Maria had not 
signed. 


class. 


message of 


Ox: again the teacher repeated 


her speech, emphasizing the need 
of 100°) participation. The two 
cirls remained steadfast in their re- 
fusal. The teacher returned the 
sheet to the loeal school director. 
He summoned the girls, spoke to 
them kindly but with great insist- 
ence: they should go home, talk 
matters over with their parents and 
return the next day ready to sign. 

The next morning came: little 
Erna, in spite of evident reluctance, 
vielded. But Maria refused: she 
had not discussed the matter with 
her parents and was taking full re- 
sponsibility for her decision. 

After a few days came the un- 
announced but anticipated — visit. 
Three men stepped into the class- 
room; the school director, the in- 
spector and the regional delegate 
for educational affairs. They called 
Maria’s name and made her stand 
in front of the class. They started 
the interrogation. Had she refused 
to sign the message? She nodded 
ves. Was she willing to think if 
over? She shook her head. The 
officials pressed the point. Maria 
remained firm in class 
frozen with intimida- 


front of a 
horror and 
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tion. Finally the delegate turned to 
her for the last time: could she ex- 
plain to them why she stubbornly 
refused the honor of signing? 

With quiet dignity and deliberate- 
ness she raised her voice: “I am a 
refugee from Ermland and a Catho- 
lic. I myself have seen and lived 
through the horrors which Russian 
troops committed in the farms and 
villages back home. I was a wit- 
when they looted and de- 
stroyed our church. Do you think 
I can ever forget that they were un- 
The three men 


ness 


der Stalin’s orders?” 
turned on their and walked 
out of the room. Maria returned to 
her seat outwardly calm as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The parents decided to risk flight. 
They escaped into Eastern Berlin 
and from there into the city’s 
Western sector. They presented 
themselves as refugees, were placed 
in a camp, and easily 
passed the test. They have now been 
flown to Western Germany where 
Maria has been granted a scholar- 
ship in a Sisters’ school. 


heels 


screened 


= story of Maria is not fiction 


but fact. Her case is typical of the 
tragedy in thousands of families be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. There are 
more Marias in East Germany as 
witnessed by the 30,000 boys and 
girls who attended the huge Catho- 
lic rally held in August in Berlin. 
Many came by bicycle or on foot 
Some, days ahead of schedule fear- 
ing that last minute 
would the border between 
them and Berlin. They came with 
happiness in their hearts and with 
the rally’s motto on their lips: 
“God lives!” They knew that their 
presence could not be kept secret 
and that they will have to pay the 


regulations 
close 
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price. They have not forgotten the 
names of those missing in_ their 
ranks: who have been sen- 
tenced to prison or to camps and 
have never returned. They look at 
their group as soldiers do after a 
bloody attack: these comrades are 
reported missing, they note with 
calm assurance they fell like 
heroes for our cause. 


those 


B.. there are others who go with 
the stream. They yield under pres- 
sure. In school, at work, in youth 
organizations, in military training 
and in vacation camps they are sub- 
jected to constant propaganda. 
Tempted or terrorized, they attend 
meetings and political classes, read 
the Press and posters, listen to the 
radio, write essays, deliver speeches, 
make confession of their lives and 
activities, volunteer for over-time 
work and for political assignments. 
Often they are maneuvered or 
forced into a spying system = in 
which, once enrolled, they are help- 
lessly caught. 

Then there is the third group: the 
true Communists. Stalin, as Hitler 
did before him, tries to attract the 
youth and hold them by illusive op- 
portunities. Advancement and high 
rewards are promised if they will 
co-operate with the regime. Among 
the politicians and top public em- 
ployees in East Germany many are 
only between twenty and _ thirty 
vears of age. These are the strong- 
est supporters of the regime. Keenly 
aware of their own shortcomings in 
their assigned jobs, these juvenile 
leaders try to make up for the lack 
in other ways: they become true 
“activists,” overzealous in political 
affairs and in Party life. 

Communism has given them an 
ideal, a religion to work and fight 
for. Like butterflies in the dark 
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suddenly magnetized by a light, 
these youths are lured by the prom- 
ises of the regime and its world- 
wide goal. Although only a small 
minority, this Communistic  ele- 
ment among German youth throws 
itself body and soul into the task 
ahead. 


‘Lue Christian home is such an 
effective counterbalance to Commu- 
nistic propaganda that the Party 
has been intensifying its school 
program and at the same time in- 
creasing its pressure on parents. A 
forewarning that the educational 
program will be stepped up still 
more can be seen in one of East- 
ern Germany’s recent governmental 
changes. The Minister of Popular 
Education, Paul Wandel, has been 
replaced: this old-time Communist 
has been succeeded by his powerful 
and uncompromising Secretary of 
State, Mrs. Else Zaisser. She has 
stated “Bolshevik partiality” to be 
the basis of education in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 
Then there are the teachers. 
older teachers 


The 
are constantly 
watched by their superiors and live 
under threat of denunciation. Their 
class program is planned for them 
minute by minute. Few have the 
courage to resist the pressure. 
Statistics in Germany’s Soviet Zone 
have disclosed the shocking fact 
that 40% to 60° of the inmates of 
mental hospitals there are former 
teachers. They have broken down 
under the tension of conflict within 
their own personalities. 

The older teachers are gradually 
being replaced by the more trust- 
worthy young Communists from 
the speeded-up training courses. 
Poorly equipped in basic knowledge, 
these new fledged teachers make up 
for their deficiencies with political 
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enthusiasm. The young teacher 
has to have a splendid political ree- 
ord, has to volunteer for innumera- 
ble special public assignments. He 
has no moment to relax: the eye of 
the party is ever upon him, regu- 
lating the slightest details of his 
work. He is supposed to influence 
the parents and he finds them criti- 
cal of the school: he is expected to 
form the minds of children and he 
is faced with a problem that older 
and more experienced masters have 
not been able to solve. 


Tue fight is on: the souls of chil- 
dren are at stake. All are involved; 
parents, teachers and the young- 
sters themselves. The battle starts 
in the day nurseries: while mothers 
work, babies and pre-school chil- 
dren are taken into the public care 
and molded along official lines. The 
same indoctrination prevails in 
school and group organizations, in 
planned Sunday and vacation ac- 
tivities, in sports and camping. It 
is continued after the child leaves 
elementary school for higher stud- 
ies or for apprenticeship in a job 
assigned to him regardless’ of 
parental choice. 


Large groups of young people are 
overwhelmed by terror and tempta- 
tion: though not convinced, they 


are intimidated. Others find their 
ideal in the Communistie regime 
and embrace it; they are few but 
active. There remains the cream of 
the rising generation, the earnest 
Christian youth who stand for prin- 
ciple and fight on regardless of the 
consequences. In the same faith 
that strengthened a Tarsicius or an 
Agnes in the earlier centuries of 
Christianity, they keep God’s peace 
and joy in their hearts, living testi- 
monies of His message of redemp- 
tion. 








The RealSanta Claus 


by 'T. K. LONG, C.SS.R. 


N, ‘RLY half way up the western sea- 
board of Ireland, the tourist enters the 
city of Galway. As he approaches the 
city he wilt notice the clock tower of the 
Church of St. Nicholas rising above mu- 
nicipal buildings and overlooking Gal- 
way Bay like a signal station. His guide 
will explain that the nave of this, the 
largest parish church in medieval Tre- 
land, was built in 1320 and dedicated to 
St. Nicholas of Myra by Norman-English 
settlers. 

This information sets a problem to 
the tourist. Myra is a port city in Asia 
Minor. There the cult of St. Nicholas 
began in the fourth century. The dis- 
tance between Myra and Galway covers 
thousands of miles. In 1320 Galway was 
a tiny port at the ends of the earth for 
the European or Asiatic as America had 
not vel been discovered. How then did 
the cult of St. Nicholas streteh from 
Myra to Galway in those far-off days 
when sea roads were long and overland 
communications extremely slow? = The 
answer to this question tells one of the 
most romantic stories of the Middle 
Ages and gives us the real St. Nicholas, 
not the commercialized Santa Claus of 
our industrial age. 


Dix and a half centuries ago distance 
meant nothing to this saint, for he had 
rooted himself in the hearts of the faith- 
ful as ‘the most powerful saint in the 
medieval Church.” The date of his com- 
ing to Galway marks the flowering of a 





world-wide devotion to him, a devo- 
tion that grew almost simultane- 
ously with the rise of the Golden 
Age of the Church itself. 

The period between the tenth and 
the fourteenth centuries was the 
most cultured of the Church in Eu- 
rope. 
ries.” 


It was an age of “summa- 
Not the tabloid summaries 
of our modern radio, but the mighty 
summaries of St. Thomas in phi- 
losophy; of the Gothic cathedral in 
stone; of Dante in poetry; of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ in St. Francis of Assisi. 

But there was another summary, 
often forgotten, which must com- 
plete the picture of those golden 
centuries: the summary of God’s 
Providence as symbolized in the 
giant-hearted St. Nicholas. You 
might try to understand 
that era of the Church’s greatness 
without St. Thomas or St. Francis, 
as try to explain the fervor of its 
religious life without the favors of 
St. Nicholas. For he proved to the 
ordinary Catholic in a most con- 
vincing manner nearness of 


as well 


the 
God’s Providence, its tender care for 
the tiniest of man’s actions, its up- 
lifting influence on every adopted 
child of God. 

When St. Thomas was vindicat- 
ing in his theology that God is our 
kind Father providing for us in all 
our needs, St. Nicholas was proving 
the same truth in a more telling 
manner by obtaining from heaven 
countless favors by prayers. 
When St. Francis of Assisi was 
planning the first Christmas Crib in 
honor of the Infant Saviour, St. 


his 


Nicholas was passing on to 
clients the Christmas gifts of peace 
and prosperity from the Madonna 
and Child. 

Little is known of the earthly life 


his 


of St. Nicholas. He was Bishop of 


Myra and died there in the forties 
of the fourth century. But of his 
power in heaven between God and 
men there has risen up in_ the 
Chureh a volume of praise almost 
unequalled in the cult of any saint. 
“His favors,” writes a Greek chroni- 
cler of the tenth century, “know no 
limit of time and place... the Scyth- 
ians know them, as do the Indians, 
the Italians and the Greeks.” 


Te year 1087 marks the turning 
point in the spread of his cult in 
Europe. In that year forty-seven 
Italian merchants sailed into the 
port of Myra, visited the Basilica of 
St. Nicholas and innocently knelt 
before the tomb where his sacred 
relics were venerated. Then, un- 
noticed, they opened the tomb, car- 
ried off the major portion of the 
saint’s relics and sailed back to 
Bari, a port on the heel of Italy. In- 
stead of receiving censure for theft 
and sacrilege, they won universal 
applause, for they claimed that they 
had saved the relics from desecra- 
tion by the Mohammedans 
were then masters of Myra. 
This pious motive, however, was 
not uppermost in the minds of the 
devout merchants. By the eleventh 
century Italy had become a_ vast 
shrine of sacred relics on account 
of its central place in the history 
of the Church, and Italians had be- 
come deeply attached to the relies 
of famous saints by tradition. 


who 


Con- 





Behind the rotund jovial Santa Claus of 
the modern department store, lies the true 
legend of the miracle-working St. Nicholas. 
honored alike in the Irish city of Galway. 
in Myra in Asia Minor and Bari on the heel 
of Italy. It was in Galway that Father 
Thomas Kevin Long, an Irish Redemptorist. 
wrote his article. with the Bollandists as his 
authority. He is now teaching Philosophy 
and Sociology in the 


new Redemptorist 


Seminary in Bangalore. S. India. 
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sequently they now coveted the rel- 

St. Nicholas, the thaumatur- 
and Bari the race for 
them in a daring and rather dubious 
venture. 

Henceforth Italy would shelter 
the relics of another wonder-worker 
in a beautiful basilica specially built 
in honor of St. Nicholas, and future 
venerations would venerate him as 
St. Nicholas of Bari, as former gen- 
erations had honored him as St. 
Nicholas of Myra. 

News of 


ics of 


vist, won 


Bari’s treasure reached 
the Vatican and Pope Urban II trav- 
eled down from Rome to preside 
over the elaborate devotions ana 
special Masses in honor of the saint. 
He dedicated the new Basilica to St 
Nicholas, having reverently placed 
his relics in a marble urn under the 
high altar. There the relies still re- 
main. 


Bau. infertile in land and almost 


destitute of bread and wine, sud- 
denly grew prosperous as a place of 
pilgrimage 
and 


as popular as Lourdes 
Fatima are today. Pilgrims 
praved there and came away with 
touching aneedotes of countless 
Just as we speak 
today of the Little Flower or Blessed 
Martin, so then the power of St 
Nicholas crew daily in the news. 

Travelers felt his protection and 
made him their patron. Sailors 
pinned the “Star of St. Nicholas” to 
the mast and bade each other fare- 
well with the greeting “May St. 
Nicholas hold the tiller.” Bishops 
agreed with civie authorities in 
electing him patron of many dio- 
ceses from Myra to England and of 
cities in Italy, Sicily, Greece, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. 

Lay people clamored to have him 
as their own, so his shrines 


favors received. 


and 
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churches multiplied. In a few cen- 
turies France and Germany raised 
to his honor nearly 2,000 churches; 
England four hundred; Rome sixty, 
and faraway Iceland forty. But see- 
ond to none in honoring him was 
Russia. From the Middle Ages to 
the Revolution in 1917 the Russian 
subsidized a church, 
hostel and hospital at Bari for her 
pilgrims. 


government 


At home she gave him a 
shrine in almost every church and 
made his name in Baptism as popu- 
lar as Patrick is in the Irish world 
so that both Tsar and peasant re- 
joiced in the name of Nicholas. In 
the course of time she chose him as 
patron of Moscow and joint patron 
with St. Andrew, the Apostle, of 
Russia itself. 


— art lent its genius to his 
praise. The paintings of St. Nich- 
Olas, almost as many as his reputed 
miracles, are calculated to be more 
numerous than those of any other 
canonized saint. In Italy artists like 
Botticelli, Raphael, Fra Angelico 
gave us their St. Nicholas side by 
side with their immortal Madonnas. 
In twelfth and thirteenth century 
France his miracles 
tized as mystery plays. 


were drama- 

But his enthusiastic clients found 
the genius of art limited to 
praise their patron, so they made 
his name a legend. We do not mean 
a lie ora myth. We mean a legend 
which is the true story of a true 
saint whose power is too vast and 
universal to be told in examples by 
preacher or artist. It was the legend 
that created around the cult of this 
saint the atmosphere of Divine 
Providence, which penetrates every 
action of human living and makes 
men understand that God is their 
Father sweetly and generously at- 
tracting them to Himself as their 


too 
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final happiness by daily graces, for 
there was no condition or circum- 
stance of human life that St. Nich- 
olas did not spiritualize with his 
numerous favors. 

That is why St. Nicholas is the 
saint of Christmas and patron of 
little children whose feast is Christ- 
mas. We are all little children, 
weak and wayward, yet such ob- 
jects of our heavenly Father’s com- 
passion that He gave us His Son to 
be our Brother, Saviour and exem- 
plar and Mary as our spiritual 
Mother. In the feast of Christmas 
Christ becomes our Brother and 
Mary our Mother. Left to ourselves 
we might never have dreamed of 
such overflowing bounty in our 
Father’s kindness, but having un- 
derstood the miracles of God’s 
Providence in the cult of St. Nich- 
olas the truths of the birth of the 
Son of God become less. startling 
and more intelligible. 


I, recent centuries the sacred leg- 
end of St. Nicholas has given way to 
the secular legend of Santa Claus. 
In our time little children go to bed 
on Christmas Eve in the happy ex- 
pectation of waking in the morning 
to find their dreams of Christmas 
gifts come true. While the legend 
of Santa Claus could) only have 
arisen out of the legend of a mir- 
acle-working St. Nicholas, neverthe- 
less, it is sadly true that, in his his- 
tory and meaning, our modern 
Santa Claus is not a Catholic saint. 
The great hearted saint of the 
Middle Ages has been commercial- 
ized in our industrial epoch. He has 
hecome a trade-mark; the tool of 
peddlers and advertisers; the lead- 
ing salesman in stores and the com- 
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mercial traveler for money-making 
merchants. Even his wool-lined 
winter outfit, his sleigh and rein- 
deer and his hoary snow-flecked 
locks are an anachronism in tropi- 
cal eastern lands where Christmas 
is never snowbound and where the 
cult of this saint once flourished. 

The tragic aspect of this narrow 
commercialization of this great 
saint is that it should never have 
occurred. Time was when_ ped- 
dlers, merchants, sailors, travelers, 
princes, priests and kings knelt be- 
side little children to beg their com- 
mor advocate for the benefits of 
Providence and_ their prayers 
brought more blessings, even in the 
temporal order, than all the modern 
devices of economic salesmanship 
are doing under his assumed name. 

The modern world must be rein- 
troduced to St. Nicholas. 
stead of usurping the place of 
Christ at Christmas, he will once 
more lead all men back to a better 
understanding of the Incarnation. 
We must bring the ancient spirit of 
Bari back to Christmas. 


Then, in- 


| the paintings of St. Nich- 


olas there is one by Bonvicino 
more charming perhaps than all 
others. In it the saint, vested in 
episcopal robes, is standing before 
the Madonna and Child. Around 
him is gathered a group of little 
children whom he presents to our 
Lady. With her left hand she is 
holding the Divine Child and with 
her right she points to the little chil- 
dren. The Divine Infant following 
her gesture is looking lovingly at 
the children, showing that He is 
pleased with the offering of the 
saint. 














Hope, History, and Hysteria 


by PAUL VAN K. THOMSON 


| F the late spring of 1945 World War II was moving toward its atomic 
climax; its final battle was grinding itself out over the last ridges of 
southern Okinawa. Near the base of one of those contested ridges, on a 
road that the rain had beaten into a coral bog, I met the Catholic chaplain 
of the Marine regiment to which I was attached. Both of us had spent 
the plodding hours of that long morning in what seemed to be the hope- 
lessly difficult effort to reach the command post of one of our battalions 
in the line. 

As we made our slow progress through the muck underfoot, the in- 
creasingly loud sound of mortar fire and the bursts of artillery made it 
evident that our destination was not far away. The big, weary priest in 
his drab dungarees stopped to listen to the familiar sound. We stood 
quietly for a moment looking toward the front. 

Over on the side of the road lay a wrecked, burned-out tank; perched 
on top of it there was a man who looked like the original model for the 
“Sad-Sack.” His legs and arms were hidden beneath the folds of a 
poncho that seemed to envelop his body like a tent above which his 
head protruded. Drops of rain kept falling from the rim of his helmet 








in a mournful rhythm that blended with the bedraggled drooping of his 
small, sparsely-bearded face. 

This dripping bundle of misery suddenly displayed unexpected signs 
of life as the man caught sight of the small gold cross on the priest's left 
collar. “Hey,” he called out, “are you a chaplain?” My companion 
admitted that such was the case. The informality of the man’s address 
together with the soft drawl that accented his speech made it seem 
probable that he was not going to ask for spiritual assistance. 

When he learned that he was indeed talking to a chaplain, he shook 
his head, sighed, and, after a pause, said, “Well, I been lookin’ for one 
of you people for the past month. I got a question I want to ask you. 
It’s been on my mind ever since we got to this place and a chaplain is the 
only one who could answer it.” There was, it appeared, something of 
cosmic significance about to be broached. The man assumed an air of 
deep concern as he said, “What I want to know is if there’s any way to 
keep my no-account wife from getting her allotment checks.” 

I never Jearned the answer to this pressing domestic difficulty, for 
at that very moment the Japanese artillery began to get the range of the 
road where the interview was in progress and our attention was forcibly 
drawn to the fact that global history was still being made all around us. 
We took cover as best we could in different directions and I never met 
the spouse of the “no-account wife” again. 


> 
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Y T the picture of that solitary mortal on top of the wrecked tank, com- 
pletely absorbed in his own affairs while the future of the nations was 
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being decided all around him, re- 
mains. Like most of us, he was no 
student of history; nor was he given 
to reflection about the causes and 
direction of the movement of the 
earth-shaking events in which he 
had become unwittingly involved. 
By and large, we have always 
been quite satisfied to leave such 
matters to the professional philoso- 
phers while we concerned ourselves 
with the more practical business of 
our personal and security. 
This has been especially true in 


lives 


America where a favored geographi- 
cal position has provided us with a 
kind of insurance against the more 
direct and violent consequences of 
international conflicts. 

However, there is undeniably a 
new anxiety in the minds of many 
of us, an anxiety fed by the knowl- 
edge that we--and presumably the 
Russians—are now in possession of 
weapons capable of destroying civi- 
lization. the back- 
ground of all that we think or plan 
the realization that some red dawn 
we may awake to find ourselves in 
a position like that of the giant 
stevedore who found himself on one 
of the hotly contested beaches of the 
last war, and who was heard to say, 
“They told us we was the best steve- 
dores in the southwest Pacific, and 
they said we would never see com- 
bat. But them booms is fallin’ and 
that serapnel is flyin’. And 
Oh man! aa 


There is in 


man! 
Where is we now 


—_— Dp with our anxiety there is 
the confusion brought on by the an- 


ticipation of that very question, 
“Man! Oh man! Where is we now?” 
Half-formed in the minds of many 
who are not usually given to re- 
flection are just such questions as: 
What is the history of mankind all 
about? What has brought us to this 
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awesome moment, and where do we 
go from here? What do the lives 
of families and individual plans 
amount to now? 

It appears that all the powers of 
hell are about to be let loose upon 
the world with forces beyond imagi- 
nation at their command. If we are 
not to lose our bearings, if we are 
not to allow confusion of mind to 
breed those hysterical passions, the 
symptoms of which disturb- 
ingly evident in some quarters, we 
must have a working understanding 
of the movement of human history, 
its couses and direction. 


are 


io RE is an old Irish tale that sug- 
gests where we may properly look 
for the directions that the times de- 
mand. The story concerns a solid 
Catholic Irishman, who, after much 
persuasion, had prevailed upon his 
equally solid Protestant cousin 
from Belfast to accompany him to 
Mass one Sunday morning. As the 
service proceeded, the Belfast man, 
who was totally unacquainted with 
the mysteries of the Liturgy, be- 
came more and more bewildered. 
Finally he could bear his confusion 
no longer and, in a loud whisper, 
said to his Catholic cousin, “Terry, 
this Church of yours sure beats 
hell!” To which irreverent but sin- 
cere criticism Terry replied, “Oh, 
that’s what it’s supposed to do.” 

If it appears to us, as Lord Byron 





In the accompanying article Paul van K. 
Thomson attempts to relate some of the basic 
themes of St. Augustine’s City of God, to the 
modern world. “Just as the errors of today 
parallel the errors of antiquity,” he says, “so 
the truth enunciated by St. Augustine re- 
mains essentially the same.” A convert to 
the Church, Mr. Thomson formerly rector of 
St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Providence, R. I., is at present English in- 
structor at Providence College and at the 
Catholic Teachers’ College of Providence. 
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once suggested, that history is little 
more than the Devil’s scripture; if 
demons and men seem to have con- 
spired to bring hell to earth with 
weapons of total destruction; we 
will do well to remind ourselves 
that to the Church has been given 
that power against which hell can- 
not prevail. It is not only a power 
to make men good when they would 
be wicked; it is also a power to give 
men understanding when, left to 
themselves, they are most likely to 
be confused and anxious. In the 
armory of its weapons against igno- 
rance, fear and despair, the Catho- 
lic Church has the true philosophy 
of history, the explanation of its 
origins, its movement, and its final 
outcome. 

Fundamentally, the Catholic phi- 
losophy of history is hepeful, not in 
the usually shallow meaning of that 
word, but rather in the deepest 
sense of its trust that ultimately, 
“the earth is the Lord’s.” Like 
every basic element in Catholic 
thought, it is implicit in the teach- 
ing that Christ gave to His Apostles. 

It was made explicit—under con- 
ditions not unlike those of modern 
times —- over fifteen hundred years 
ago by the great St. Augustine, who 
became Bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa, A. D. 396. The world of 
western civilization was far smaller 
then than it is now; but the threat 
of destructive invasion from the 
east and the equally great threat of 
internal collapse through the cor- 
ruption of public and private mo- 
rality were equally serious. 


Waar seemed to many at the time 
to be virtually the end of civilized 
life took place after St. Augustine 
had been a bishop for fourteen 
years. A wild army of Gothic bar- 
barians under their leader, Alaric, 
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broke through the mercenary forces 
of the softened Roman Empire; 
entered Rome itself; and for three 
days burned and looted the city that 
had not felt the hand of an invader 
for almost eight hundred years. 

Alarie died and the barbarians 
withdrew, but the threat to civiliza- 
lion remained; everywhere men 
were at a loss to understand, every- 
where they were anxious and dis- 
mayed. Some, unwilling to see the 
true cause of Rome’s downfall in 
the self-indulgent materialism of its 
citizens, like their modern counter- 
parts, sought to lay the blame for 
their troubles at the of the 
Catholic Church. 

It was against that background 
that St. Augustine began, in 413, to 
write The City of God, a work that 
defines the Catholic philosophy of 
history in such an effective man- 
ner that it remains a_ guide to 
our understanding of contemporary 
events, just as it enlightened the 
whole Christian world in 426 when 
it was completed. 


door 


| who will carefully study 
St. Augustine’s work will surely be 
struck by the often-repeated truth 


that in the realm of human ideas 
“there is nothing new under the 
sun.” There were then, as there are 
now, three principal ways of inter- 
preting the movement and direction 
of historical events. To many 
pagan philosophers of antiquity, 
history was no more than an end- 
less cycle of decay and renewal 
headed downhill to ultimate ob- 
livion. That is much the viewpoint 
of some of our modern pseudo-intel- 
lectuals, who traffic in gloom. 

To the active, practical Roman 
citizen, history was the story of a 
steady progress presided over by 
Rome’s gods of good fortune, who 
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had made Rome the everlasting 
mother of new power, new luxuries, 
new inventions, new wealth. This 
philosophy of material progress for 
the favored people, which so many 
hard-headed Romans shared, is not 
unlike our popular conviction that 
human history has been a steady 
progress toward its culmination in 
a prosperous American democracy. 

To Alarie and his Goths — al- 
though their ideas are recorded only 
in the story of their actions—his- 
tory, We may assume, was a struggle 
between men for survival, a contin- 
ual conflict in which might was the 
only right. This explanation of all 
history in terms of elementary 
struggles for power is not very dif- 
ferent from the class struggle phi- 
losophy of modern Communism, in 
spite of the highly involved jargon 
in which the followers of Marxism 
have clothed it. 


= American Catholics are 
thus confronted with essentially the 
same false interpretations of the 
crisis confronting our civilization 
as were the Catholics of the fifth 
century. We have our prophets of 
despair, but not in such great abun- 
dance as our European allies. We 
tend to abound in that thoughtless 
optimism which trusts that some- 
how scientific knowledge, boundless 
resources, and the “American way 
of life’ will provide the power to 
overcome all obstacles in the path 
of our “progress” toward 
palaces and synthetic steaks. 
Many maintain this groundless 
but exuberant materialism with in- 
creasing difficulty in a world where 
masses of men, far mightier than 
Alaric the Goth ever dreamed of, 
have given themselves over to the 
naive but grim belief that history 
is the record of class conflict and to 
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the conviction that the world as we 
have known it is to be swept away 
in the tide of violent revolution. 
Just as these errors of today paral- 
lel the errors of antiquity, so the 
truth enunciated by St. Augustine 
remains essentially the same. He 
wrote The City of God in the firm 
knowledge of the revealed truth 
that human history is taking place 
under the Providence of God, Who 
gave it a beginning when He formed 
man of the dust of the earth and 
gave him the breath of life; Who 
planted His divine standard at the 
very center of human affairs upon 
Calvary in the days of Pontius 
Pilate; Who directs history’s move- 
ment to a time known to Him alone 
when the world will be judged and 
all things will be brought to the end 
designed for them according to His 
perfect will. Meanwhile, between 
creation and final judgment, men 
and nations live their mortal life. 


S:. AUGUSTINE describes the pat- 
tern of this life in terms of a con- 
flict between two cities: The City of 


God and the City of the Devil. 
These two cities, which include men 
of all nations and generations, are 
formed by what their members love 
and desire most. The City of the 
Devil is made up in all ages of those 
who love themselves, even to the 
point of contempt for God. The 
City of God is made up in all ages 
of those who love God, even to the 
point of what is often heroic con- 
tempt for themselves. 

Through all human affairs we 
may trace the common bond _ be- 
tween all men who love God, just as 
we may see a certain dreadful union 
of all those who, after the manner 
of Lucifer, put themselves in the 
place of God and attempt to defy 


the moral law. The selfish inter- 
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ests of such men conflict with one 
another; they produce crimes 
against society; they often com- 
mand suflicient physical power to 
plunge whole nations into battle; 
and they create the necessity for 
just men to resort to force in order 
to restrain 
tions. 


their destructive ambi- 


Benn all the multiple causes 
of every evil in history, St. Augus- 
tine shows, there may be found the 
radical immorality of those whose 
deepest desires are misdirected 
away from God ard concentrated 
upon the satisfaction of their own 
appetites. 

St. Augustine points out that 
those who love God have a perfect 
right to strive for earthly peace so 
that they may enjoy all of the 
legitimate pleasures and goods of 
the world that God has made. They 
are bound to obey the laws of the 
land where they live; to further the 
peace and well-being of society. 
They are, however, not bound by 
any law that violates spiritual 
truth or the legitimate rights of 
religion. 

Whatever may be their national- 
ity, they recognize a loyalty to a 
higher and enduring citizenship, for 
their true country is not of this 
world; their true country is heaven 
itself. In a sense, they live among 
the materialists of the world much 
as Roman colonists lived among 
savage races as ambassadors of a 
different and far better way of life. 
The citizens of the City of God are 
the bearers of a spiritual culture; 
their churches shelter the altar 
where earth and heaven meet, and 
stand as visible outposts of the 
Heavenly City, which is man’s true 
home. 

According to St. Augustine, the 
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man whose heart is set on God is 
able to “take it” when he is faced 
with the necessarily lmpermanent 
character of life in this world. He 
is not upset by the startling daily 
news, for he expects it; he is quite 
realistic about the 
life. 

It is not that he minimizes the im- 
portance of our mortal affairs; it is 
not that he denies the values of civi- 
lized life. On the contrary, he 
knows that the part he plays in his 
own age will determine, in large 
measure, the judgment which God 
must one day pronounce upon him. 

St. Augustine’s point is that one 
who loves God is aware of the fact 
that the changing scene of daily life, 
the passing away of familiar things, 
and the facing of unfamiliar situ- 
ations, is not so fundamental as his 
need to retain his loving relation- 
ship to God, a relationship like that 
of a child to its very loving father. 


facts of human 


Te age of anxiety in which we 
find ourselves, this time of profound 
uncertainty that compels us to re- 


flect upon the course of history, 
makes it essential for those to 
whom the gift of the Catholic faith 
has been given to renew and deepen 
their understanding of those very 
truths which St. Augustine ex- 
plained in the equally anxious time 
in which he lived. 

Our Communist opponents thrive 
wherever confusion and_ hysteria 
exist; they play upon every misdi- 
rected human appetite. They firm], 
believe that impersonal economic 
forces are on their side, that con- 
flicting selfish interests from within 
will eventually destroy our present 
western civilization. 

They will do everything possible 
to hasten this process by keeping 
the world in turmoil, thus forcing 
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their opponents to bear the weight 
of enormous, non-productive mill- 
tary expenditures, which will put 
an ever-increasing strain upon their 
resources and intensify every ele- 
ment of selfish interest. 

No one can say precisely what the 
result of these destructive activities 
will be, but it probable 
that, at the very best, we must ex- 
pect a prolonged period of disturb- 
ance, a kind of continuous guer- 
rilla warfare against not only the 
physical fabric of our society but, 
more deeply, against its mental and 
spiritual resources as well. 


does seem 


—— the confusing falsehood 
that human history is no more than 
the record of struggle for economic 
power between highly acquisitive 
animals, we must turn the ancient 
and enduring truth that history be- 
gins with God’s creation of man; 
that its central fact is the historic 
life, death and resurrection of the 
Son of God; and that it moves in- 
evitably, not toward some scientifi- 
cally controlled class dictatorship, 
but toward the day of the fulfillment 
of God’s ultimate design for man. 
Behind the course of contempo- 
rary events we must see the radical 
moral issue that divides men not 
into citizens of democracies or to- 
talitarian powers, but into citizens 
of either the City of God or the City 
of the Devil. The boundaries of 
those opposing cities extend across 
the frontier of nations and men are 
joined to one or the other by what 
they themselves really desire most. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, men and 
women are daily making the choice 
for God, often at the cost of their 
lives. In their martyrdom we must 
see the enduring reality of the strug- 
gle between what many who lived 
in the early centuries of the Church 
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spoke of as the “Way of Life” and 
the “Way of Death.” In that strug- 
gle we, who know the truth of 
Christ’s victory over death and the 
prophecy of His return to judge the 
world, can have no doubt as to the 
final outcome. 


‘Tnose who so view things cor- 
rectly in terms of eternity are al- 
ways the ones who contribute most 
to the age in which they happen to 
live. It is certainly a fact that the 
saints of the Church, who were 
right about eternal truth, have done 
the most to build up the temporal 
institutions and ideals that men of 
good will cherish the world over. 

The saints were not the products 
of western civilization; rather we 
should say that whatever is civilized 
about our western society can be 
shown nurtured and 
more of those 
whose names now adorn the altars 
of the Catholie Church. 

That stability with which St. Au- 
gustine was able to view the future, 
even when as happened in the 
closing years of his life—the bar- 
barians came to the very walls of 
his own city of Hippo, lives on in 
the minds of all who are privileged 
to look at history with the eves of 
Faith. The Catholic philosophy of 
history does not identify itself with 
any one social or political order, al- 
though it provides a standard for 
judging each in its turn. We judge 
rightly when we judge our demo- 
cratic concepts of human rights to 
be more just than the tyranny of 
Moscow. 


been 
fostered by one or 


to have 


. r, no matter what other things 


the 
that 
many 


future may hold, it 
our society will 
ways through 
that lies before us. 


is certain 
change in 
the struggle 
Enormous de- 
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mands will be made upon our ma- 
terial resources; equally great de- 
mands will be upon our 
spiritual resources; much of the 
unthinking secular optimism of our 
culture will be exposed for the shal- 
low thing that it is. 

If our nation is to move on to a 
more perfect justice, if it is going to 
discharge the immense responsibil- 
ity of world leadership now thrust 


made 
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upon it with understanding, dig- 
nity and honor, it is essential that 
those of us who share the Faith of 
St. Augustine, renew within them- 
selves that philosophy of history 
which enables men to see behind 
every change and every trial the 
guiding truth that the indestructi- 
ble shelter of all that is good upon 
earth is nothing less than the City 
of God. 


A Cow of Bethlehem 


by CLARENCE E. 


FLYNN 


\ O one would give the Lord a bed. 


Inside the crowded hostelry 
The rooms were taken, it was said; 
And so the honor fell to me. 


l had no skill to make excuse, 

No words in which I could protest, 
No cleverness to frame a ruse; 
And so the Lord became my Guest. 


The town was full of eager eves 
Looking for loveliness, or grace, 


Or gain. 


Perhaps they found the prize. 


But I was first to see His face. 


Only a humble creature 1, 

But it is blest remembering 

That in that moment I was nigh 
To give Him the first welcoming. 





Political Saint 
of Florence 


by LAWRENCE DAME 
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N, MATTER how many aspirants for public office proclaimed themselves to 
be above fear and above reproach, it is doubtful if more than a few saints 
won a victory in our last election. In Florentine Italy, however, a man 
rules as mayor who is generally known as “Jl Santo”—-the Saint. He 
vives his salary to the poor. He has lived for years in a monk’s cell. He 
dares to believe that only the Golden Rule will bring good government and 
peace toa wicked world. 

The city of Guelphs and Ghibellines, of Savonarola and the Medicis, 
has known many odd officials over the centuries. In other times, people 
have been persecuted and executed there for radical beliefs. It is perhaps 
ironic that the ideals of fervent little Giorgio La Pira are considered 
slightly serewball by those who do not know him, even while he continues 
to clamp down on the strength of Communism in Tuseany. 

Yet it is impossible not to like and respect this godly man of forty-eight 
who keeps two canaries in his medieval office, after the manner of St. 


Francis, and who, oceasion demanding, can wield as strong a rod as St. 
Dominic 


, Reds laughed at La Pira when his party, the pro-Church Christian 
Democrats, drafted him as a eandidate for sindaco (mayor ) in 1951. The 


incumbent Mayor Mario Fabiani, known far and wide as the Strong Man 
of Florenee, who followed the party line from Moscow, seemed certain of 
re-election to another four-vear term. 


When La Pira very reluctantly took some time out of his modest law 


practice and his professorship in law at the University of Florence to 
campaign, the Reds relaxed all the more and many of them laughed 
hilariously. 





“The little buffoon talks about 
God and the Evangel while the peo- 
ple are hungry,” they scoffed. “Can 
anybody eat those things of the 
spirit he talks about? Can they be 
translated into lira?” 

“Il Santo,” like many saints be- 
fore him, did feel a bit ridiculous 
under the taunts and sallies in an 
arena he did not choose. Yet the 
hard core of the man could not be 
dented. He persevered. When the 
votes were counted, he had 6,000 
more than Fabiani the Red. It is 
characteristic of the mayor that he 
is on excellent terms with his rival 
and lunches with him whenever he 
can. 

“The Reds of Florence are not 
like other Reds,” the mayor told me, 
with the naiveté of a man just a 
little out of or above this world. “Of 
course they want a change, just as 
we all must in a world not perfect 
enough to have abolished poverty 
and to have made lasting peace. But 
I am sure they do not want revolu- 
tion.”’ 


+ t * 


As we talked, the canaries chirped 
in the good Florentine sun near 
the ancient glass windows of the 
mayoral office in the Palazzo 
Veechio. Slight of figure and boy- 
ish in his gestures and enthusiasms, 
my host looked all the more insig- 
nificant as he sat at a huge six- 
teenth century carved oaken table 
in a regal sort of chair topped with 
gold and crimson. A plain wooden 
crucifix stood on the table. Murals 
by Vasari, the Renaissance chroni- 
cler, made the great 
more magnificent. 
Outside, among the gaping tour- 
ists, three separate delegations 
clamored to the little mayor. 
He talked calmly, graciously, smil- 


room even 


see 


ingly, although [| had no appoint- 
ment and had given no notice of 
what I wanted. 
lent French. 
“T have a few principal theories 
for living and progress,” 


He spoke in excel- 


declared 
the self-made son of a small Assisi 
shopkeeper, who became Florence’s 
youngest professor at forty and who 
later turned into a valiant Under- 
Secretary of Labor in the Italian 
cabinet. “Give to men the essential 
elements of life -good homes and 
work so that they may enjoy inter- 
nal peace. To have peace through- 
out the world, one must start with 
the humble individual and make 
sure that he has his individual secu- 
rity ana peace. 

“Give to men spiritual life and in- 
sight so that selfish materialism 
may be fought and conquered. 
Make sure that art and musie are 
made available to them, as well as 
religious instruction, so that they 
may be lifted up. Be sure that the 
human being can achieve and keep 
his human dignity.” 


As I studied this unworldly yet 


practical man I wondered why, 
since surely he was the perfect type, 
he had not turned to the priest- 
hood instead of to law. 


I posed this 
question. 


He smiled in his boyish 
manner, rose to his height of five- 
feet-one and put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Ah, the Chureh is an organic 
thing. It has many different voea- 
tions within its walls and there are 





Lixe Don Camillo and his adversary Pep- 
pone, the litthe Mayor of Florence, Giorgio 
La Pira, “Il Santo,” to his friends, is on ex- 
cellent terms with his rival, Fabiani the Red. 
Lawrence Dame, editorial and feature writer 
of the Boston Herald, is now free lancing in 
Europe, at present residing in Florence, the 
home of “II Santo.” 
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many ways, without and within, otf 
performing its work. 

“I must admit that when times 
were hard while I was studying law 
in Paris, I had doubts as to the 
right choice of profession. Now, 
however, I know that I did the right 
thing. I can help the people—all 
people—best in politics. I have been 
poor, very poor, and you could call 
me poor now. I came from the poor 
and I have lived with the poor and 
1 think I know their problems. | 
believe | am closer to them in my 
way than I would be as a priest.” 


Wurn the little mayor wants to get 
closer to God, he goes to his bare cell 
in San Mareo, a Dominican monas- 
tery near his princely office. There 
he can think up new ways to help 
mankind, and there he is writing a 
fourth, cheaply-printed booklet on 
the problems of the common people. 

For six years the mayor lived in 
this cell. To his dismay, victory in 
the election brought out a_ fact 
which had not occurred to him. A 
Florentine stndaco almost continu- 
ously gives audience to all sorts of 
persons. It would be impossible to 
receive in a monastery. It would 
disrupt the whole routine of the un- 
worldly brethren who really regard 
La Pira as a sort of lay saint. 

So La Pira now has to live part of 
the time in a cheap though immacu- 
late boardinghouse run by a friend. 
He does not drink or smoke. He 
receives the equivalent of $100 a 
month as mayor, $100 as a profes- 
sor and about $200 as a central gov- 
ernment official. He pays for his 
own modest needs and gives all the 
rest away. Once he gave the coat 
off his back to a beggar in the street. 
The bewildered man honestly tried 
to decline it, but the mayor had his 
way. Unless one gives all he can, 
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he feels, one cannot hope tor a real 
brotherhood of man. 


a there is no likelihood of be- 
ing married, La Pira considers all 
Florentines as his family and his 
children. Even before he was elect- 
ed, he never used much of his pay 
in polities or as a professor for him- 
He just gave it away. One of 
his favorite personal projects is the 
Sunday donation of free breakfast 
entering San Procolo 
Church, a tiny edifice in the via 
Pandolfini. 

“At first this was for all comers,” 
he explained. 
small and the became so 
great that I had to think of a way 
to control it so that regular services 
would not be interrupted. So 
I give out tickets at my office. 
women go to the church at 8:45 
Sunday morning, show the 
tickets and are entitled to get their 
food after a Low Mass. The 
go at 9:15.” 

In his official welfare programs, 
which are hampered by the fact that 
Italy is a poor country so far as the 
resources available to him are con- 
cerned, the mayor is making slow 
but sure progress. In the Ministry 
of Labor he took hold of the jobless 
and saw to it that thousands of 
them were taught the rudiments of 
agriculture and road-building. Italy 
needed both and highways 
after the ruinous war. She could 
have given doles and let the jobless 
remain idle. It is largely due to La 
Pira’s theories that the more prac- 


self. 


to persons 


‘But the church is so 
crowd 


now 
The 


each 


men 


food 


tical way was chosen and recovery 
came so fast, along with an intelli- 
gent utilization of American funds. 

For the “working jobless,” as a 
way of bolstering their dignity in a 


land where 
means a 


uniform 
Pira de- 


any sort of 
great deal, La 
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signed and distributed thousands of 
one-piece overall outfits, something 
like Winston Churchill’s siren suit. 


As mayor, he has instituted a sys- 
tem of giving free milk to children 
up to twelve years of age. Only in 
recent years has Italy had safe, pas- 
teurized milk and even this, due to 
economic conditions, is not availa- 
ble to all. How many lives his sys- 
tem has saved in a place where 
infant mortality runs high is some- 
thing for latter-day statisticians to 
figure out. 

Another problem of urgency 
which the litle mayor is beginning 
to solve in a city hard hit by German 
demolition during the retreat is 
housing. He has caused to be built 
thirty-six apartment houses with 
one large room to each family and 
with all modern sanitary convent- 
ences. When funds permit, these 
will be added to and enlarged so 
that more space per family will be 
available. Right now, Italians ac- 


customed to existing in one squalid 


room without running water and 
electric light and bath think these 
quarters magnificent. 

Mountain 
school 


retreats for young 
pupils who are sickly or 
show border-line signs have arisen 
at Vallombroso outside Florence as 
a result of the mavyor’s activity. He 
is also starting country schools of 
superior quality. 

“Tam an optimist in life, always 
an optimist,” he said, his brown 
eves twinkling as the clamor out- 
side his door became too great to be 
ignored. “If we cannot do good in 
one direction, we must shift to an- 
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other. People 
themselves. 
betterment 
them away 
the truth. 

“We must give them concrete 
programs so that they can see them 
work and will know the way to 
peace of the spirit, the body and 
eventually the world.” 


want to improve 
With false promises of 
the Communists lure 
from the Church and 


k * 


fa Pira, full of restless energy, 
teams with many kinds of schemes 
to bring the erring world to its 
senses. Not all are practical. His 
recent organization in Florence of 
an international congress for peace 
and culture drew minor delegates 
from twenty-nine nations but made 
very little progress, if any, in solv- 
ing international problems. 

Possibly it failed in accomplish- 
ment —- although it did manage to 
get a few important men together 
because people of today do not yet 
understand the application of St. 
Paul’s doctrines, on which La Pira 
put much emphasis, to the crises of 
today. 

As we said good-by, the little 
mayor walked with me through the 
vast, lavishly decorated room which 
offers such a contrast to his own 
modesty and simplicity. Again he 
put his hand on myvy_ shoulder. 
“Work and write for humanity,” he 
said earnestly though with a smile. 
“We must never allow ourselves to 
become discouraged. The ideals of 
Christ will win out in the end, but 
until they do, peace will not come. 
Each of us is useful in his little 
way.” 





The Battle for the Mind of Europe 


by LAWRENCE 1 


iy 

aw Free World's elforts to check 
the advance of Communism is, in 
Fourth Estate, 


the biggest running news story of 


the parlance of the 
our time. Thousands of words pour 
forth daily from our presses to keep 
us informed of the latest develop- 
The 
vital roles played by such unprece- 
dented ventures in the field of inter- 
the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Economie Co-opera- 
tion Administration and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
heen properly lauded for stiffening 


ments in this global struggle. 


national co-operation as 


Europe’s will to resist the common 
enemy. 
What iS 


however, Is 


overlooked, 
that 
undertakings 
would have been possible had Com- 
munism the 
ascendaney in Western Europe im- 
after the 
spectacular 
Democratic 
darkest blocked 
the bid for 
power and held the beachhead un- 
til the nations of the 
could their resistance. 
This achievement, for some strange 


cenerally 
the faet 


CO operative 


none ol 
{ h ese 


succeeded in caining 


mediately It was the 
Christian 
Europe’s 


war. 

the 
parties in 
hour of that 


strongest 


rise of 


need 
Kremlin’s 
tree world 
mobilize 


reason, has never received adequate 
recognition in the American press. 


Thus seven years after V-E Day 


KING 


we are still faced with the anomaly 
that the political parties which have 
proved to be our strongest allies and 
which have contributed most to the 
stability of Europe are the least 
and the most misun- 
in the United States. 


well-known 


derstood 


9 
ron Christian Democratic parties 
are by no means a new phenome- 
non. They have a long and noble 
history. Not until recent years, 
however, have they been able to at- 
tract mass support in the various 
countries of Western Europe and 
compete successfully against the 
strongly entrenched parties hostile 
to the Christian concept of life. 
To understand the important role 
that Christian Democracy is playing 
in Europe today, the first require- 
ment is to dispel the stereotyped 
American conception of the ideo- 
logical forees at work on the Conti- 
nent. To do so it is necessary to go 
back to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Democratic Revolution of 
that time was of secular inspiration 





Lawrence T. King, Copy 
Richmond News Leader, 
that the 
parties are our 


Editor on the 
Richmond, Va., 
Christian Democratic 
allies and have 
contributed most to the stability of Europe. 
He assesses the significance of the movement 
in the light of its historical background. 


maintains 


strongest 
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and the parties it spawned based 
their philosophies on purely nat- 
uralistic principles. ‘They were all 
avowedly irreligious, some mili- 
tantly atheistic. At the same time, 
many of the causes for which they 
stood in the temporal sphere—po- 
litical and civil liberty, free demo- 
cratic institutions, social and eco- 
nomic justice, the equality of all 
men in natural rights—-were mor- 
ally and historically justified. 


= European who believed in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and who 
was convinced of the divine estab- 
lishment of the Church as_ the 
means of salvation for nations and 
men could not in 
these new movements. In 
denying God, the inheritors of 
the Enlightenment had created a 
vacuum—and they soon filled that 
vacuum by establishing a religion 
based on the belief that man is suf- 
ficient unto himself. They were 
convineed that once all the institu- 
tions and traditions of the past were 
swept away the long-sought Utopia 
would at last be realized. 

The Industrial Revolution proved 
to be a boon to this man-made evan- 
gel. It created a new class of so- 
ciety—the proletariat--which was 
victimized by the liberal laissez- 
faire economic system of the times. 
Unlettered, uprooted from the sta- 
bility of the countryside, dependent 
for their very existence upon a sys- 
tem whose d’étre was 
profits, this new class was unable 
to distinguish between the legiti- 
mate sphere of Church and State. 
The two were so closely identified 
in their minds that the anticlerical 
demagogues of the time had little 
difficulty in directing pent-up anger 
against the Chureh as well as the 
State. One hundred years later, 


conscience em- 


brace 


sole ratson 
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Pope Pius XI was to attest to the 
success of their efforts when he 
wrote: “The greatest tragedy of the 
nineteenth century was the loss of 
the working class to the Church.” 


In the face of the dominant liber- 
alism of the time and against the 
bitter reaction set into motion by 
the monarchists, it became neces- 
sary to re-assert with new vigor the 
traditional Catholic concept of the 
transcendancy of the Church. The 
Church was above politics, above 
economic systems, above class, na- 
tionality and race. Had it not seen 
the rise and fall of great empires? 
Had it not witnessed the birth and 
demise of economic and _ political 
systems? 

But in re-emphasizing this con- 
cept, some serious problems had to 
be faced. There were those Catho- 
lics, for example, who were such 
fervent) monarchists that they 
sought to invest the declining aristo- 
cratic system with the divine au- 
thority and stability of the Church. 
The fact that most of the guiding 
lights of the new Republican move- 
ment were atheistic gave them a 
strong talking point and served to 
confirm in their own minds the be- 
lief that the Church and the mon- 
archy were synonymous. 

The battle raged in’ France 
through the nineteenth century. 
Republicanism triumphed. Secular- 
ism became the order of the day. 
The Church, whose fortunes had 
been so closely linked in the popu- 
lar mind with the ancien régime, 
sulfered one disastrous blow after 
another culminating in the dissolu- 
tion of the religious orders in 1880. 


| * 1848, while revolutions were 


raging throughout Europe, the 


Catholics of Germany decided to 
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meet the issue head-on by conven- 
ing the Congress of Mainz. This was 
to prove the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Democratic movement which, 
a hundred vears later, was to save 
Western Europe from the new bar- 
barism. 

With the constitu- 
tional governments and parliamen- 


formation. of 


tary systems, the Church gained a 
and valuable voters. 
The Congress of Mainz realized that 
the had come to 
stay, and that Catholics must adapt 


new asset 


ace of liberalism 
themselves to the new political SVs- 


tems without sacrificing their re- 
ligious principles. An association 
was thus formed to promote Catho- 
life 


association,” its 


lic ideals in social 

“This program 
declared, “cannot limit itself to the 
purely educational object of the 
Church’s legal freedom nor to edu- 
cation On the contrary, it 
must to reawaken and put 
new life into Catholic public opin- 
ion, it must spread this and Catholic 
moral ideals, must plant these in 
the whole field of the national life, 
and so prepare to solve the great 
problem of the day, the social prob- 
lem.” 


itself. 
strive 


= principles enunciated at 


Mainz led to the 
Center Party at a 
religious Socialist from 
the left} and = Bismarck’s’ drive 
against the Church from the right 
threatened the existence of 
German Catholicism. The Center 
Party successfully withstood both 
forces. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the Church in Ger- 
many had become one of the most 
powerful forces behind the resur- 
gence of the 
tinent. 

In the other countries of Europe, 


formation of the 
time when anti- 


pressure 


very 


Catholicism on Con- 
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the fight for social and economic re- 
form based upon Christian princi- 
ples was hindered by the _ inter- 
necine strife between conservatives, 
who still fought for the restoration 
of the monarchies, and the radicals, 
whose hatred and fear of the 
Church led to excesses that alien- 
ated many who otherwise might 
have been susceptible to the eco- 
nomic aspects of their program. 

It was not until the pontificate of 
Leo XIII (1878-1903) that Euro- 
pean Catholics in general began to 
see the way out of their dilemma. 
All through his reign, the Pope 
hammered away at those who 
pinned their hopes on the restora- 
tion of the ancien régime. To the 
people of France, he reiterated: the 
monarchy is dead, accept the fait 
accompli of the Republic, fight with- 
in the framework of the new gov- 
ernment by constitutional means 
for your rights as loyal citizens. 

He constantly stressed the prin- 
ciple of integration and warned that 
the Church should never allow itself 
to become isolated from the general 
life of the times. The great encycli- 
cals that he wrote laid the founda- 
tion for the vigorous Christian 
social reform that had appeared on 
the European scene. It gave the 
Christian a positive program for re- 
alizing the demands of social justice 
by the application of Christian 
principles. 


— A. ROMMEN, in_ his 
monumental The State in Catholic 
Thought, writes: 

“These movements had been de- 
veloped with the assistance of an 
understanding clergy and the sym- 
pathy of a farsighted hierarchy. 
Above all, they had been developed 
by an enthusiastic laity which rec- 
ognized the signs of the times. Thus 
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their object was not merely defen- 
sive, preservative. These move- 
ments would do more than simply 
protect those who were still Catholic 
and preserve their faith. A mission- 
ary spirit animated them. They 
saw as their task the re-Christian- 
izing of industrial society and mod- 
ern secularized culture. They knew 
that a ‘sanctuary Catholicism’ or a 
‘Sunday Catholicism’ is not enough. 

“Aware of the intimate relations 
between an economic system and 
morality, between a good order in 
state and society and the good life 
and the salvation of souls, they con- 
sidered it their task to rebuild a 
Christian society and a Christian 
culture. These new movements 
embraced the Catholic not only as a 
citizen but as a member of the eco- 
nomic society and of the nation, and 
inspired him with the will to re- 
Christianize these orders of human 
social life.” 


By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the parliamentary system had 


been firmly established. Ironically 
enough, this advance in the political 
field did little to mitigate the evils 
of laissez-faire liberalism. 
the standpoint of human misery 
and exploitation, the nineteenth 
century is without parallel. Viewed 
in historical perspective, the rise of 
Marxism now seems to have been an 
inevitable reaction. 

What is generally overlooked, 
however, is the fact that Marxism 
is fundamentally the logical culmi- 
nation of the philosophy of the En- 
lightenment — the substitution of 
the kingdom of man for the king- 
dom of God. That philosophy gave 
birth to laissez-faire liberalism 
(capitalism). But it did not stop 
there. It went on to produce Marx- 
ism and Fascism. 


From 


19] 


The existence of these two dy- 
namic ideologies in twentieth cen- 
tury Europe tended to polarize po- 
litical forces into conflicting camps. 
On hand, there were 
whose hatred of Brown or Black 
Shirts was so great that they 
thought a Red flag was to be pre- 
ferred. And on the other hand, there 
were those who believed that only 
Fascism was strong enough to meet 
the menace of Communism. 

In the democratic countries of the 
West, it became necessary to re- 
examine the political theories that 
had spawned democracy, Commu- 
nism and Fascism. Somewhere 
along the line something went 
What was it? 


one those 


wrong. 


Tue record of the past) twenty 
years provides the answer: the Mes- 
sianic belief that mortal man is his 
own beginning and his own end. 
Without God, the gas chambers of 
Hitler and the death 
Stalin make sense, 
logical 


camps of 

they are 
the anti- 
Christian concept of the end justify- 
ing the means. It is now clear that 
the survival of true democracy is 
dependent upon the recognition and 
reaffirmation of the dignity of man 
us a creature of God. 

Under the threat of hostile totali- 
tarianism, the weeds that hid the 
common taproot of religion and de- 
mocracy were hacked away. Com- 
munism and Fascism teach that it 
is Society that makes Man. Chris- 
tianity proclaims that it is Man that 
makes Society. This Christian be- 
lief is the root that nourishes de- 
mocracy and international good 
faith. Without it, democracy de- 
generates into the type of society 
that produces a Dachau or the slave 
labor camps of the Communists’ 
“people’s democracies.” 


for 
expressions of 
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The defeat of the Axis powers had 
destroyed) the Communist-Fascist 
polarity. The dominant question 
of the day became: Could the bro- 
ken, war-torn countries of Western 
Europe resist the powerful magne- 
tism exerted by Moscow? 

In Italy, the had 
managed to keep alive a strong un- 


Communists 


derground despite almost two gen- 
erations of rule. Hand- 
picked leaders were trained in the 
Soviet Union to establish a Red dic- 
tatorship in Italy the minute Mus- 
solini was overthrown. 


Fascist 


To the war 
weary and dispirited Italian people 
they would offer what they thought 
was the strongest antidote to Mus- 
solini Communism. Who was 
there to oppose them? The Mon- 
archists had been discredited by 
their collaboration with the Fas- 
cists. The Socialists were split into 
warring factions. The liberal forces 
were identified with 
laissez-faire capitalism to win the 
sympathy of the masses. 


too closely 


Be France, the situation was just 


as critical. Even before the war, 
the Communist Party had enjoyed a 
large following among the exploited 
industrial workers. The defeat of 
France, the occupation by the Nazis 
and the creation of the Vichy 
regime put the Communists in the 
forefront of the move- 
ment and served to make them the 
strongest unified force upon the lib- 
eration of the country by the Allied 
armies. The same situation, differ- 
ent only in degree, prevailed in Bel- 
cium and the Netherlands. 

The anxious world 
were focused on France in 1946, the 
momentous election year that would 
decide the country’s future political 
orientation. Could the Socialists 
stem the rising tide of Soviet Com- 


Resistance 


eyes of an 
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munism? Could the parties of the 
right muster enough strength to 
save France? Veteran observers of 
the French scene shook their heads 
and waited for the worst. 

These failed to 

serious consideration to the Popu- 
lar Republican Movement (MRP) 
a political foree that was both old 
and new. Its spirit was the spirit 
of the great Catholic social reform- 
Lamennais, Lacordaire 
Ozanam. Inspired by the 
teachings of the Church, it at once 
saw the necessity of rallying all the 
spiritually-minded people of France 
against the menace of the 
Leviathan. 

Before the had been 
merely one of the many splinter 
parties that attracted a small Catho- 
lic elite. In 1946, the MRP widened 
its scope and entered the political 
arena, directing its election cam- 
paign not only against the impera- 
tive necessity of defeating Commu- 
nism but also upon the necessity of 
assuring a government that would 
allow and guarantee the people of 
France the opportunity to expand 
in spirituality. 

The results of that election are 
now part of the stream of history. 
The MRP polled over five million 
votes to emerge as the strongest po- 
litical force in France’s first post- 
war government. Communism’s 
most powerful bid for gaining the 
ascendancy in Western Europe had 
been defeated. 


observers give 


and 


social 


ers 


new 


war, it 


Bu: the forces of international 
Communism were not immobilized 
by this initial setback. They turned 
to Italy with renewed vigor, posing 
as enemies of Fascism and protec- 
tors of democracy and_ religion. 
They opened their political meet- 
ings with the Sign of the Cross and 
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carried religious banners to their 
rallies. Posters of Garibaldi were 
painted to resemble the likeness of 
St. Joseph. The peasants were told 
that the Communist Party was 
working only for their economic 
betterment. 

The traditional libertarian and 
anticlerical parties of the pre-Mus- 
solini era entered the 
against the Communists but they 
attracted little popular support. 
One of the strongest of these parties 

the Socialists—-split into two hos- 
tile with one eventually 
throwing its votes to the Commu- 
nists. Who was there to oppose the 
well-controlled and heavily financed 
political force directed from Mos- 
cow? 


campaign 


factions 


The answer was not long in com- 
ing. The Christian Democratic 
Party was formed by a group of 
Catholic democrats who had _ re- 
ceived their early training in the 
ranks of the Popular Party founded 
by Don Luigi Sturzo before the 
advent of Fascism. These men, 
headed by Alcide de Gasperi, kept 
alive their faith in the democratic 
ideal throughout the long and op- 
pressive regime of Mussolini. It was 
men such as these, conditioned by 
the spirit of the papal encyclicals 
on the order and by the 
Thomistic concept of a State dedi- 
cated to the common good, who 
able to provide the force 
strong enough to meet the impact 
of a dynamic ideology at a_ time 
when all the factors semed to favor 
the onrushing Red tide. 

The fateful elections of 1948 re- 
sulted in a decisive victory for the 
Christian Democrats and the forma- 
tion of a government completely 
free from any immediate threat of 
Communist obstruction. De Gas- 
peri’s party had received a majority 


social 


were 
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large enough to govern without the 
inclusion of any Communists in the 
cabinet. 


is Belgium, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tria and Western Germany, parties 
founded upon Christian social prin- 
ciples carried the day in the first 
postwar elections in each country. 
The seeds of Christian democracy 
planted a hundred years before at 
the Congress of Mainz had come to 
full fruition in Europe’s darkest 
hour. 

There has been a gradual decline 
in the electoral strength of the 
Christian parties in the past two 
years due in no small measure to 
the re-emergence of the traditional 
European splinter” parties. The 
Christian democrats, however, con- 
tinue to form one of the major 
component parts of the so-called 
“Third Force’—the political coali- 
tions formed to keep the nations of 
Western Europe from succumbing 
to the threat of totalitarianism from 
either the left or the right. 

Strangely enough, American jour- 
nalists still betray an amazing ig- 
norance of the true nature and 
purpose of these parties. This igno- 
rance is especially manifest when 
the Church is represented as exer- 
cising a monolithic control over the 
politics of its members. The fact 
of the matter is, of course, that the 
Church is concerned only with the 
tremendous task of saving souls and 
enters the field of polities only 
when politics impinges upon ques- 
tions of faith or morals and threat- 
ens functions that properly belong 
to the Church. 


Y 
—_— 30ONACINA, In 
“The Catholic Church and Modern 
Democracy” (Cross Currents, Vol. 
2, No. 1), covers this point: 


his study, 
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Catho- 
regard 


“It is not the habit of the 
lic Church to dogmatize in 
to forms of society and theories of 
government. Provided the 
and political principles on which a 
society is based do not conflict with 
the Christian ethic and give full 
freedom and scope to the Christian 
way of life, the precise form of its 
structural organization is a matter 
of relative indifference to her and 
her interventions in political party 


social 


strife are not determined by consid- 
erations of political theory but by 
the exigencies of her allegiance to 
the kingdom of God. 

“In principle then, the Catholic 
Church is of no political color. She 
numbers in her communion people 
of almost every shade of political 
opinion, and no one has the right to 
say of this or that shade that it is 
any more Catholic than the other. 
Naturally we all of us tend to think 
the color we ourselves favor is the 
one that best harmonizes with the 
Catholic spirit. But this is only 
what we think, not what the Church 
proclaims. Between all such shades 
of conflicting opinion the Church 
remains objectively neutral, sanc- 
tioning all but identifying herself 
with none.” 


7 Church, it cannot be stressed 
too strongly, maintains this neutral- 
ity even toward the Christian demo- 


cratic parties. On political, social 
and economic questions there is the 
widest divergence of views among 
the Catholics of Europe. Even with- 
in the framework of the various na- 
tional parties there is a constant 
clash of opinions on temporal mat- 
ters. They are united only by their 
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determination to establish a society 
based upon traditional Christian 
morality and Natural Law. 

Christian democracy, then, must 
be assessed fundamentally as a re- 
action on the part of the individual 
Christians to the dynamic material- 
ism of the age. Its success in tran- 
scending the barriers of class which 
had determined political affiliations 
in the past and in uniting Euro- 
peans of widely different opinions at 
a time when the traditional political 
alignments were powerless to check 
the advance of Communism, must 
be viewed as one of the greatest 
achievements of the century. 

“The Christian,” Heinrich Rom 
men “is a citizen of two 
worlds, the City of God and the 
City of Man. He is destined for the 
former, but he must live and work 
for his salvation in the latter. Only 
a choice few can devote themselves 
wholly to the contemplative life. 
The others must live and work in 
the world though they must not be- 
come of the world.” 

To leave the natural world to the 
forees of evil is to court disaster. 
Edmund Burke summed it up when 
he said: “The only thing necessary 
for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” 

The lessons of history prove only 
too well the folly of those who be- 
lieve they can hold themselves aloof 
from the life of their times. The 
task of the Christian today is clear. 
He must strive constantly to re- 
vivify modern life by bringing it 
back to God not only by faith but 
by good works as well. Therein 
the true significance of the 
Christian‘ democratic movement. 


writes, 


lies 





Foreign Policy: 


The Confusion of Ideology 


by JOHN A. LUKACS 


 —_— years have passed since 
the Spanish Civil War broke out 
on a hot Morocean night, but in 
America tempers still flare at men- 
tion of the subject. the 
street lives a friend of mine, a quiet, 
scholarly gentleman: say a wrong 
word in his presence, criticize how- 
ever gently the present Spanish 
regime and he turns pale with 
becomes silent and aloof; 
every columnist, commentator and 
senator he assigns to irrevocable 
categories, good or bad, according 
to their attitude toward General 
Franco. A few minutes away in 
this pleasant suburb is another 
house where another friend of mine, 
an intelligent man of finance, acts 
as genial host to learned guests and 
scholarly visitors. One day I take 
with me a friend who, during din- 
ner, holds forth on the need of a 
Spanish - American alliance. The 
after-dinner hour is ruined. How- 
ever thoughtful the guest’s remarks 
might be, they are courteously 
ignored: “A Fascist, isn’t he?” I 
overhear later. 

Of course these are burdensome 
years. It is not surprising that bit- 
ter emotions are sometimes aroused, 
emotions that cannot be placated by 


Across 


anger, 


simple explanations. ‘They linger 
with us. Sometimes perhaps they 
are commendable as in those criti- 
eal, star-lit 
necessarily 


hours when such un- 
ridiculed emotions as 
national pride result in a sense ol 
destiny which springs, reflex-like, 
into action and suddenly furnishes 
the sinews of determination and 
strength. On the other hand, it is 
a fact that men tend to become emo- 
tional when dealing with other men 
whom they neither know well, nor 
understand; so too in foreign affairs 
when the concern is with 
peoples, faraway nations. 
This is not a specifically Ameri- 
can predicament: the paramount 
American problem is elsewhere. It 
concerns ideologies, not emotions. 


distant 


Tims is a century of ideologies, of 
unparalleled ideological wars and 





Should America “make the world safe for 
democracy” or should we consult only na- 
tional interest? The answer, insists John A. 
Lukacs, lies in the proper concept of human 
nature. Mr. Lukacs is assistant professor of 
history at Chestnut Hill and lecturer at La 
Salle, Philadelphia. His diplomatic history 
of World War II, The Great Powers and 
Central Eastern Europe, is scheduled for 
publication in the Spring. 
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suturated with 
of the workings of So- 
viet Communism. 


presently we are 
knowledge 
Now we are told 
that we are handicapped, that we 
need a countering message, an over- 
whelming idea in an era of ideo- 
logical conflict. but 
the contusedly stated. 
What we should and could offer is 
the true Western, Christian spirit- 
ual approach to men of our world 
and not an all-out petitieal ideology 
which, it may be argued, we do not 
and cannot 


This is true; 


issue IS 


For we lor- 
tunately, still individuals with dif- 
ferent thoughts and varying opin- 


have. are, 


cannot 
provide an all-embracing, generally 


ions; our age and society 


satisfying political formula, a politi- 
cal message with universal validity: 
an ideology. 


Ben to translate emotions into 
the 
age-old process of rationalizing poli- 
tics. Hence the arguments 
battles to tie American 
policy to ideological considerations 


ideological attitudes is easy: 
and 
foreign 


For the strategic needs of the pres- 
ent extraordinary age certainty 
committed American diplomacy to 
deal with the most varied policies 
and regimes throughout the globe. 
And ideological considerations hang 
the whole political picture 
from Right to Left: from so-called 
isolationists to 


over 
so-called interna- 
multitudes of 
critics scrutinizing American diplo 


tionalists there are 


Pacey on distinctly ideological 

Let us call them the 
Moral Indignation: let us 
examine their claims. 


erounds 
School ol 


These, by and large, fit into three 
he- 
dicta- 
Franco o1 


There is the set of 
American aid to 


such as 


categories. 
that 
regimes 


liefs 
torial 


rito), American intervention in the 


internal affairs of other nations, 
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(British and 
colonial power in Asia 
and Africa: all these are believed to 
sinount 


American support of 
French) 


to tragic and radical de- 
partures from both the traditions 
and moral requirements of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. 


ao idea that American aid to dic- 
tatorial regimes amounts to such a 
radical departure comes from the 
fond, over-reaching, over-optimistic 
deinocratic 
American 


doctrine, so dear to 


hearts: the assumption 
that once a people decides to abide 
by majority rule and adopts a demo- 
cratic constitution, all shall be well 
with it bevond any doubt 


It is then 
also assumed that such nations pri- 


marily, if not exclusively, are bound 
to be loyal friends and trusted allies 
of the United States. 

It was this assumption which 
shone through the foreign policy of 
Wilson at a time when it was taken 
for granted that the promotion of 
national self-determination and of 
industrious constitution-writing all 
over Europe would bring a host of 
healthy and trustworthy 
members into the family of nations 
But this assumption falls away to 
dry, tragic pieces in the cruel, re- 
lentless testing, hot light of 
history Never 
abundanee of 


reeent 
there such an 


democratic 


Wis 
constitu 
tions and parliamentary regimes as 
immediately after World War 1; vet 
in a deeade, even before Hitler and 
Stalin had begun their conquests, 
most of these disappeared and be 
And a look 
at the free world today should suf- 
fice to convinee us that even outside 
the Soviet orbit, the number of truly 
democratic regimes is indeed small: 
almost exclusively limited to West- 
ern Europe and certain members of 
the British Commonwealth 


came historical relies. 
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ins attended innumerable de- 
bates, round-tables, councils,  fo- 
rums, study groups on international 
relations and when the inevitable 
question popped up, “How can we 
extend help to Tito?” the inevitable 
reply came with dreary monotony, 
“If we help Franco, why not Tito?” 
Or, perhaps, the reverse. The de- 
bate then quickly degenerated into 
an ideological quid pro quo, the de- 
baters being rapidly transformed 
into ardent defenders of the respec- 
tive merits of Tito or Franco. But I 
felt | could have continued the de- 
bate and said impr 
tiently: how about Salazar, Ibn 
Saud, Vargas, not to mention Yo- 
shida, Bao Dai or the King of Trans- 
jordan: certainly not dyed-in-the- 
wool democrats to say the least. It 
is time we did away with ideological 
illusions. The most 
certainly fought under ideological 
auspices and no nation allowed it- 
self to be more influenced thereby 
than the United States: not even the 
Soviet Union. Yet 
ica’s most heroie 
reliable neutral 
democratic 


forget 


somewhat 


last war was 


Amer- 
most 


some of 
and 
friends were 


allies 
non- 
Let us not 
Pilsudski’s Poland, General 
Metaxas’ Greece which defied Italy 
in 1940, Salazar’s Portugal, Inonu’s 
Turkey, nor the many leaders of the 
resistance against Hitler: Mikhailo- 
vitch, Badoglio, DeGaulle, the Ger- 
man generals of July, 1944: no Jef- 
fersonian democrats they. 


regimes. 


W.. remember the almost uni- 
versal hue and ery which rose in 
1942 because of American relations 
with Vichy; all of the American 
Left then solidly behind DeGaulle, 
a strange and amusing spectacle 
seen from today’s angle—-yvet few 
would claim today that the “Vichy 
gamble” was a mistake. Indeed, it 
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is time we dropped such illusions. 
This world, motley, vague, diiTerent, 
often hostile, does not abound in 
democracies. Of course we should 
hope and plan: we should 
carry with us strong principles 
which come from diplomatic tradi- 
tions; some healthy skepticism, an 
attitude which the Founding Fa- 
thers held and which ts not out of 
with the American tradition 
in foreign affairs. 


also 


pace 


‘Tm RE Is moreover a darker, more 
somber aspect to all this, an aspect 
neither adequately nor willingly 
recognized by most Americans. For 
it is entirely possible that the freely 
expressed will of the majority of a 
nation may tend toward totali- 
tarianism; that dictators may be de- 
sired, nay, elected. We need but 
glance at the Near and Middle East 
where perhaps our only sinecre 
allies are tiny minorities whose tra- 
ditional ties to the West would be 
swept away in a mood of nationalist 
frenzy the moment they heeded the 
very obvious desires of overwhelm- 
ing popular majorities. Similar is 
the case in many Latin American 
countries. I wish to go further. 
Our best friend in Germany is an 
old chancellor whose honest inten- 
tions are every so often promoted 
by parliamentary manipulations 
and who rightly feels compelled to 
curb his nationalist opposition who 
seck popular support through popu- 
lar methods and popular oratory. 
And I have always wondered about 
the excitement and anxious preoc- 
cupation which arose here before 
the Italian elections of 1948: had 
the Communists won that crucial 
vote, would the United States, how- 
ever bitterly, have simply acqui- 
esced in the result? Certainly Stalin 
himself was the last person to sup- 
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this would have been the 


American reaction. 


pose 


H, RE we touch on the second prob- 
lem which is so widely thought to 
conflict with the ideology of Ameri- 
can democracy; that of intervention 
in other countries’ The 
rigid non-intervention doctrine had 
ruled American diplomacy even 
after the “cold war” began. In De- 
cember, 1946, the American Minis- 
ter to Hungary answered a pathetic 
appeal by Cardinal Mindszenty in 
this vein: your letters 

touching on internal political prob- 
lems of Hungary . requested the 
assistance of the U. S. Government 
in altering certain conditions which 
Your Eminence deplores. In_ this 
connection you are of course aware 


affairs. 


of my Government’s long standing 
policy of non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations. It 
will be clear to Your Eminence that 
it necessarily precludes action by 
this Legation which could properly 
be construed interference in 
Hungarian domestic affairs” or 
which lies outside the normal fune- 
tions of diplomatic missions.” 

Since then, American 
policy has decided to 
counter infiltration and propaganda 
with similar weapons. Yet criticism 
of the principle of intervention re- 
mains, particularly when nations of 
the free world are concerned. This 
twilight period between the gradual 
abandonment of the principle of 
non-intervention and the increasing 
assumption of American global re- 
sponsibilities brought it about that 
the United States endeavored to act 
as mediator on places such as Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Egypt. Sometimes with 
ill effects, e. g., when the position 
of her British ally was weakened 
and America herself was unjustly 


as 


however, 
foreign 
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accused of hypocrisy and hidden 
designs. Again, American attempts 
to “mediate” in Indonesia in 1946 
and to a limited degree in Tunisia 
last year unwittingly rubbed salt in- 
to recent Allied, Dutch and French 
wounds. 

On the other hand, however, when 
American interests clearly require 
that the British position in Suez, the 
French security in Indochina 
kept strong, American diplomacy 
seems to many to play traitor to 
what is vaguely and certainly im- 
properly called the historical tradi- 
tion of American anti-colonialism. 
American foreign policy is at once 
attacked by the School of Moral In- 


be 


dignation whose numerous” and 
divergent adherents straddle the 


American political scene. 

For there is a debate going on in 
this country today, a controversy 
which is different from the political 
battle which was somewhat eagerly 
call The Great Debate. Unlike the 
latter, this is not a campaign: it 
is hardly perceptible to the reader 
of the day’s news. It is not waged 
openly; curiously enough, it does 
not even bear on the quadrennially 
overwhelming vista of presidential 
elections. It is not a debate of be- 
lief and practice, of planning and 
execution: it centers around ap- 
proaches and attitudes. These, of 
course, are very important. They 
lead to the very core of foreign re- 
lations. Contemporary history, hav- 
ing rediscovered some ancient and 
forgotten truths, showed in our life- 
time that it is less important to 
measure men by what they biologi- 
cally are and what they do than to 
measure them by what they want to 
be and what they wish to do. Hence 
the debated question: what should 
the American approach to foreign 
affairs be? 
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— has arisen another School 
lately, to oppose the Morally Indig- 
nant: the School of the Pocket 
Machiavellians. Pointing to the 
bitter fruits of what they call 
ridiculous idealism, they argue that 
ideological considerations should be 
totally excluded from the making of 
American foreign policy. Nothing, 
so they say, but the coldest and 
most rigid yardstick of national in- 
terest should guide American diplo- 
macy. Again, the adherents are 
diverse; men of both political 
parties, a goodly lot of embittered 
intellectuals, ex-Socialists, German 
refugee professors imbued with 
geography, self-professed students 
of geopolitics, air-power enthusi- 
asts. 


—_— is much to be said for the 
argument that international real- 
ism, part (but only part) of the tra- 
dition bequeathed to Americans by 
the Republic’s early statesmen, has 
been unduly neglected and _ light- 
heartedly cast aside beneath the 
rosy ideological clouds of universal 
progress and democracy. There is 
much to be said against the senti- 
mental notions of confused, Rous- 
seauvian internationalism; against 
that superficially moralizing and 
legalistic attitude which was mis- 
takenly thought to be so suflicient 
and which proved to be so inade- 
quate to meet Eurasian realities 
during and after the last war. Cer- 
tainly a more realistic approach is 
urgently needed; surely the ideo- 
logical fervor seems bewildering 
and eccentric when we contemplate 
how Italy and Japan, bulwarks and 
anchors of the American defense 
system today, were seen as mortal 
enemies less than seven and nine 
years ago, respectively. 
Yet it is the zeal of the 


neo- 
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Machiavellians which reduces them 
to pocket size: for they do not see 
their own inadequacies. Let us 
agree to take national interest as 
our sole and unique guide and yard- 
stick for foreign policy: but, then, 
what is national interest, after all? 
The late Charles A. Beard, certainly 
no friend of the ideological school, 
used to prove how often in the na- 
tion’s political history the term 
“national interest” turned out to be 
a mere catchword, heatedly debated 
by many, bandied to and fro, but 
ever wanting a widely acceptable 
definition. Where do the frontiers 
of “national interest” lie today? 
Around Hong Kong, ahead the bays 
of Formosa, astride the west coast 
of Japan? Gibraltar and the Chan- 
nel, says Mr. Hoover; the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, say others; the Elbe, the 
Vistula. And were there general 
agreement on what exactly the na- 
tional interest constitutes, were the 
politicians’ and the © strategists’ 
opinions to coincide, all this is 
again bound to change and very 
abruptly indeed. There is little 
doubt that ten years ago the na- 
tional interest required that the Ger- 
mans be halted somewhere in the 
wastelands of Russia. Yet there 
were and are men who would sin- 
cerely against this today. 
Again there is little doubt that 
American national interest, at least 
from the long-range view, changed 
after Stalingrad and it was a very 
tragic error that American diplo- 
macy did not take suflicient notice 
of that shift in the global balance 
of power. 


argue 


ie then, in the excitement of 
1942-43 could American diplomats 
have really translated such caleu- 
lations with adequate determina- 


tion and speed into policy and 
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counter-action? Here we that 
the amateur Machiavellians, who 
would brilliantly juggle with mathe- 
matical quantities of balances of 
power, exclude from 
their cerebral calculations the irra- 
tional the human soul: 
beliefs, fervent prejudices, 
sudden zeal and inexplicable sloth 
Only the fanaticism of a Communist 
could have 1917 that the 
Bolsheviks win Russia, the 
triumph of a group whose chances 
the international disciples of the 
vreat Florentine would dismiss with 
1917. In 1982 it 
Papen and his group in Germany 
who 


sec 


are prone to 
factors ol 
strange 


seen in 
would 


a gesture In was 


assured themselves; — they 
thought that with their clever ma- 
neuvers they had Hitler in their 
palms. 
If the 


scorn 


Pocket 
emotions, 


Machiavellians 
they are surely 
bound to disregard the temper of 
the American people. Were a totall- 
tarlan power 


to commit an out- 


rageous act of aggression outside 
that line of national interest, how- 
ever sharply drawn, however agreed 
upon by the American people, it 
would be foolish to assume that the 
American temper would merely re- 


bound to acquiesce in accomplished 
facts simply beeause of cold geo- 
graphic calculations about the far- 
away location and strategic 


insig- 
nificance of the aggression. 

Here the Pocket Machiavellians 
meet with the same deficiency that 
burdens their scorned opponents, 
the School of Moral Indignation: a 
disregard of the human element, 
the eternally unpredictable cravings 
and reactions of men’s souls. 

Yet as the debate unfolds, a de- 
gree of confusion appears with it 
and American diplomacy, caught in 
the welter of confusing arguments, 
shows signs of trying to steer a 
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course’ of compromise between 
two 


this is 


these opposing approaches. 
And not good. Fire and 
water do not mix; the steam which 
from their meeting 
vision. Consider the fate which be- 
fell many unfortunate 
European nations. 


rises hefogs 
Eastern 
During the last 
war, American planning for post- 
war Europe, federations, financial 
projects, rehabilitation, 
included most of the continent, 
at the same time it was generally 
taken for granted that Russia would 
and should have an important voice 
and role in’ Eastern) European 
affairs. Then the “cold war” began 
mounted. American indigna- 
tion and protests against Russian 
actions in Eastern Europe steadily 
the air and the 
were filled with denunciations; vet 
so far as practice was concerned, 
Eastern Europe was written off, 
Another misconception of com- 
promise occurred when the defend- 
President Truman’s inten- 
tions about an Ambassador to the 
Vatican answered the onslaught of 
criticism by donning the ancient, 
tattered and certainly not custom- 
made cloak of Machiavelli. They 
simply argued that a_ diplomatic 
post at the Vatican would be desira- 
ble because of the valuable intelli- 
accumulating there which 
then be available to Wash- 
ington. It is not surprising that the 
Holy See indicated its lack of inter- 
est in this kind 


economic 
ete., 


and 


increased, arenas 


ers of 


gence 


would 


of ambassadorial 
justification. And a tragie lack of 
insight into the super - sensitive, 
proud and anarchistic Spanish soul 
is shown by those who presently 
try to argue for American military 
ties with Spain in the face of ideo- 
logical critics on the ground that, 
while we don’t care a hoot about 
Spain and its regime, we should 
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simply take advantage of that coun- 
try’s strategic assets. 

From this confusion of attitudes 
one definite truth emerges: it is the 
warning which the great Swiss his- 
torian) Burekhardt posted in ad- 
vance for our century. We should 
beware of “the terrible simplifiers,” 
people who reduce the process of 
history to simple formulas. Lenin, 
Rosenberg, Stalin, Hitler were “sim- 
plifiers” who captured the masses’ 
imagination with a fake solution, a 
shorteut through history. We, in 
non-totalitarian are 
looking for imagination and mes- 
sage and amidst the complex and 
sometimes seemingly hopeless maze 


societies, also 


of international obligations, we are 
also prone to seek the simple ap- 
proach, — straight, steel 
trains of thought. Hence the ten- 
dency to foree our broad, turgid 
mass of thoughts into ideological 
channels. But this is more 
dangerous: it is self-defeating. 
are fooling ourselves. Often the 
perspective of long decades, the 
wise eve and good heart of the his- 
torian is needed to detect basie cur- 
rents, emotions which lie beneath 
the contemporary ideological waves 
of international affairs. Terrible 
simplifications were those _ that 
caused the wartime mistakes, the 
undue optimism about Russian am- 
bitions, a changed Soviet system, a 
transmuted Communism. Terrible 
simplifiers are those among us to- 
day, whose professed ‘“‘isolation- 
ism” hides one deep, subconscious 
sentiment, not openly stated but 
frequently hinted at: that it might 
have been better to let Hitler win 
Europe, after all. 


stainless 


than 
We 
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If vigilant action be the price of 
liberty, then so is honest thought: 
and in this terrible, danger-ridden 
world it behooves us to into 
ourselves to know our inadequa- 
both in knowledge and = ap- 
proach. Behind the promoters of 
shorteuts, the unwitting Moral In- 
dignants and Pocket Machiavellians 
lies a deeper, more profound misun- 
derstanding: a faulty perception of 
the nature of man. The School of 
Moral Indignation relies on an op- 
timistic, terribly superficial image 
of man; with some hypocrisy this 
School recognize the 
dark forces inherent in our souls; 
its adherents escape into the bright, 
Elysian views of sunlit future, eter- 
nal progress. They believe that in- 
ternational morality is obstructed 
by a few bad persons and forces 
and not by our own spiritual fail- 
ures. 


look 


cies 


refuses to 


| = neither are the Machiavel- 


lians honest with themselves. To 
take a hopelessly pessimistic view 
of man and society and believe in 
their constant corruption is no less 
an escape: it is a flight into sterile 
cynicism, into a mechanical gallery 
where groups, nations, armies, are 
considered as knights, pawns, tur- 
rets on a black and red chessboard, 
moving with the cruel heartless 
mechanism of sterile calculation. 

The fate of this Republic and of 
the yet free world may well depend 
on whether the coming generation 
acquires a view of human affairs 
that is undistorted: a Christian 
view better balanced and more 
serene than what our inadequate 
attitudes project today. 
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Ti Christmas buying season is now more than well advanced, thanks 
to the competitive promotions of the sales-hungry merchants, whose first 
assault began even before the Great Heat had subsided; but for those 
courageous and sales-resistant souls who have saved something out of 
the Christmas budget, now is a good time to look at books. 

There is comfort for booklovers this year in that the threat of tele- 
Vision seems to have collapsed somewhat, and we are beginning to regard 
T.V. much us we do other periodically useful domestic gadgets. We have 
even learned to ignore the thing for hours at a time. Some members of 
the household have been seen occasionally leafing through the pages of 
a magazine, and certain bolder spirits, like Burns’s “man of independent 
mind,” have actually retired to a quiet corner with a book. 

In any case, there is a definite Cif somewhat apologetic) trend toward 
recreational reading, and neither publishers nor educators are going to 
be supercilious about it. They have had a bad seare, and the prodigal 
readers are being not only welcomed but enticed back to books again. 


A sURVEY of contemporary children’s literature, however, leads to the 
observation that, while there is good variety, if little distinction, in both 
new titles and reprints, there are just too many books with a message. 
The world, it must be admitted, is in a sorry state, and writers under- 
standably feel an obligation to indoctrinate the oncoming generations at an 


early age with sound ideas of democracy, social consciousness, and world 
citizenship, but it does not make for great literature. Moreover, some 
thoughtful observers wonder if there is not a real danger in this political, 
social, and economic foreing of children’s minds. By the time the poor 
youngsters reach high school they have a glib vocabulary, a large collec- 
tion of incorrect or half understood concepts, and a vast self-conceit. It 
was a high school senior who defined a quorum as a thing to keep goldfish 
in. Yet he had been talking about quorums in social studies since early 
grade school. 





Bur let us abandon all pessimistic 
considerations and board a super- 
jet to see what’s going on in space. 
Space! It's no wonder in_ this 
crowded, jostling, unprivate world 
that space captured the 
imagination. Cowboys and Indians 
and the wide open prairies are fine 
for escape, but space—it’s wonder- 
ful! And don’t think that Junior 
is the only one concerned with space 
ships and characters with retracta- 
ble eyes. Science fiction is big busi- 
ness, and it isn’t only the kiddies 
who are casting speculative eyes at 
the valleys of the moon. 

There are 2,000,000 people read- 
ing the S.F. magazines, to say noth- 
ing of an incredible adult audience 
for full length books. Even the 
whodunits have taken to the air. 


has so 


You may as well pawn some of the 
Hopalong stuff and unbalance the 
budget again with space cadet para- 


phernalia. If your children are 
really up with the crowd they need 
the proper regalia. 

They may even read a book about 
it, so here are a few suitable titles. 
For those with a mechanical mind 
there are the Grosset Model Space 
Ships and Big Book of Real Jet 
Planes, $1.00 each. Across the 
Space Frontier, edited by Cornelius 
Ryan, is a good illustrated collection 
of scientific essays for older stu- 
dents (Viking. $3.95). In lighter 
vein are Space Cat by Ruthven Todd 
(Seribner. $2.00), featuring an en- 
terprising and air-minded pussy; 
Philip St. John’s Rocket Jockey, 
with an interplanetary rocket race 
(Winston. $2.00); Louis Slobod- 
kin’s Space Ship under the Apple 
Tree (Macmillan. $2.50); and of 
course the Grosset series featuring 
Tom Corbett, Space Cadet. 

Among this year’s religious books 
are two especially charming exam- 


ples in verse and pictures: Tasha 
Tudor’s First Prayers (Oxford. 
$1.50) and Our Father, a reverent 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer by 
Joan Gale Thomas (Lothrop. $1.00), 
both having Catholic editions. <A 
timely version of the increasingly 
interesting Fatima story is Elisabeth 
Cobb’s excellent retelling of the au- 
thentic and absorbing Shepherds of 
Fatima by Father John di Marchi 
who was born in Portugal, lived 
nine years in Fatima, and talked 
often with Lucia (Sheed. $2.00). 


, of especial interest is Claire 
Huchet Bishop’s Twenty and Ten, 
an exciting and touching story of 
ten Jewish refugee children hidden 
and protected by a group of French 
Catholic orphans under the guid- 
ance of a wise and courageous nun. 
The fine drawings of William Péne 
du Bois add much to the book 
(Viking. $2.50). Barbara Cooney’s 
bright and beautiful pictures make 
Christmas in the Barn a lovely pic- 
ture book, but the device of placing 
the story of the first Christmas in a 
modern setting is likely to confuse 
small children. Like so many of 
Margaret Wise Brown’s stories, this 
one has a poetic idea expressed in 
ill-punctuated, undisciplined prose, 
dubiously acceptable for children of 
any age (Crowell. $1.75). The 
Birthday of Little Jesus by Sterling 
North is a beautifully made book 
with pictures by Valenti Angelo. 





Let us go back to books again, pleads 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, that happy 
world of books that must be entered first as 
a child to be thoroughly enjoyed. Lecturer 
on children’s literature at the University of 
Rochester, Dr. Thompson here gives her in- 
formed opinion of the publishers’ current 
output, for which watchful parents and 
puzzled Christmas shoppers will be duly 
grateful. 
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While it does not bear an Imprima- 
tur, the story is reverently told and 

for Catholic children 
$2.50 The Catechetical 
colortul books at 
A Furst Life of Christ, 
by Father Gales, and Lel’s Pray, by 
Sister M. Juliana, O.P., attractively 
illustrated by Charlot. 


acceptable 
Grosset. 
Guild 


2) cents each m 


olfers two 


.) 

-_ Was a time when picture 
the 
cradle crowd, but what with the ad- 
vanee in pictorial 
and the of graphic in- 
struction for young and old, picture 
range from Mother 
and the A, B, C’s to the 
intricate illustra 
Even the books that belong 
to the very small fry frequently ap- 
Such is 
Fritz Eichenberg’s gay and brilliant 
alphabet book, Ape tn a Cape, ot 


books belonged exclusively to 


representation 
popularity 
books how 
G00se 
most scientific 
tions. 


peal to the whole family. 


which one can speak only in super- 


latives. It is a must for 
library (Harcourt. $2.00 
Leo Polito 


continues” to 


every 
is another artist who 
His lovely 
Ann Nolan 
Clark’s Looking -for-Something, a 
pleasant, easy-to-read story about a 
little gray burro in Eeuador ( Vik- 
ing. $2.50), while Zhenya Gay's soft 
pencil make Look al 
charming first picture book (Vik- 
ing. $2.00). The Balloon is 
an entertaining, if not particularly 
distinguished, offering by Margaret 
Wise Brown with Leonard Weis- 
gard’s pictures (Harper. $2.00); 
but A Hole Is to Dig by Ruth Krauss 
(Harper. $2.50), listed as a first 
book of first definitions, seems to 
have more appeal for adults than 
for children, although the latter will 
enjoy Maurice Sendak’s 
drawings. 


satisfy. 


illustrations decorate 


drawings 


Noon 


amusing 


Teachers, in particular, will de- 
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plore any sanctions for such detini- 
“a hole is to dig.” 

Finders Keepers by Will Lipkind 
and Nicolas Mordvinoll (Harcourt. 
$2.00) the distinguished winner ot 
the 1952 Caldecott Medal, is a bril- 
liant and colorful book, easy to read 
and amusing. The artist- 
writer team is responsible for Even 
Steven, a gay and humorous “West- 
ern” about a boy and a colt (Har- 
court. $2.25) 


tions as 


Sane 


| Hareourt prize is New 
World for Nellie, a 
with adult as well as 
appeal, Nellie being a 


unusual 
child 
railroad en- 
gine imported from the pages of 
Punch and the Festival of 
Story and pictures are by 
Emett intricate 
already have an appreciative audi- 
(SS? 00). 


most 
book 


Britain. 
Aowland 
whose absurdities 
ence here 

Margot Austin’s pensively comic 
animals in First Prize for Danny 
(Dutton. $1.50) are just as delight- 
ful as ever, and Clare Turlay New- 
berry fans will happily add Percy, 
Polly, and Pete to the lovable New- 
berry cat gallery (Harper. $2.00), 
Lovers of Christopher Robin = and 
Winnie-the-Pooh will be in two 
minds about Dutton’s new full-color 
pop-up reprints of four of the favor- 
While the sudden stereo- 
scopic appearance of Pooh and Owl 
or Eeyore may startle adults, there 
is no doubt that the children will 
love it (Dutton. $1.00). In Little 
White Foot, Berta and Elmer Hader 
introduce a particularly beguiling 
field mouse in soft color 
(Macmillan. and Buffalo 
Bill, the new offering by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire is, as usual, 
exciting, colorful, and informative 
(Doubleday. $2.75). 

The Wee Men of Ballywooden by 
Arthur Mason, first published in 


ite stories. 


lovely 


$2.20): 
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1930, is now happily reissued by 
Viking at $2.50. The delectable 
drawings by Robert Lawson are of 
especial interest because they were 
his very first book illustrations. It's 
a broth of a book! And speaking of 
Ireland, Isla Mitchel’s /rish Round- 
about is a lively if over-inelusive 
travel about the ould 
Gramp will certainly read it before 
anyone else can lay hands on it 
(Dodd. $2.75) 


Wirn living costs soaring, book 
buyers on straitened budgets turn 
vratefully to the excellent and at- 
tractive low-priced volumes offered 
by Grosset & Dunlap Wonder Books, 
and Simon & Schuster’s Golden 
Many of the twenty-five 
cent books show greater originality 
and charm than much more expen- 
sive offerings. 

The New Golden Almanac and 
The Santa Claus Book are satisfae- 
tory miscellanies at $1.50, and Baby 
Animals by Garth Williams is a 
real beauty at $1.00. Grosset offers 
at $1.00 a handsome and informa- 
tive Big Book of the Wild West as 
well as a Big Book of Dogs, espe- 
cially helpful beeause it tells how to 
train and care for dogs; and among 
the attractive little Wonder 
at 25 cents each Just 
VYommy, Little John Little. 
Wonderful) Tar Baby, and 
Puppy Who Found a Boy. 

The Newbery Medal winner, Gin- 
ger Pye by Eleanor Estes, tops the 
list of always 
popular with children of intermedi- 
ate crades, and the Pves will surely 
become as. great the 
Moffats. The story has a good mys- 
tery element in the disappearance 
and the 
Ginger 


book sod. 


Books. 


s00ks 
Like 
The 
The 


are 


“family” stories, 


favorites as 


recovery of new 


and 
beloved) puppy (Harcourt. 
$9 450 


2.50). Henry and Beezus is a ter- 
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rible title, but Beezus turns out to 
be a nursery rendition of Beatrice, 
and the redoubtable Henry Huggins 
is still the hero in Beverly Cleary’s 
hilarious new chapter in his saga. 
Two Barbaras combine to make 
Pepper, the story of a boy and a 
mischievous baby raccoon, a very 
charming book. Barbara 
Reynolds wrote it, Barbara 
Cooney in her illustrations does 
more than right by Pepper and his 
lively family (Seribner. $2.00). 
Girls get their due in Crissy at the 
Wheel by Mildred Lawrence. The 
time is 1902, and the bright humor- 
ous story concerns the competent 
service rendered by Crissy to her 
father, a salesman trying to crack a 
recalcitrant market with horseless 
carriages (Harcourt. $2.50). For 
girls, too, is Charlotte’s Web by E. 
B. White, author of the popular 
Stuart Little, featuring this time a 
little girl, an engaging pig named 
Wilbur, and A. 
(Harper. $2.50). 


Leonard 
and 


Cavatica, a spider 


, is plenty of humor too in 
Mary Poppins in the Park, in which 


P. L. Travers records further ad- 
ventures of the beloved and = in- 
imitable Mary, complete with car- 
petbag and umbrella’ (Harcourt. 
$2.50); while Ruth Sawyer mingles 
smiles and tears in the delightful 
Vaggte Rose. 
from an irresponsible family and 
wanted something better from life, 
is sure to become a Har- 
per. SI 00). 

Lost Dog Jerry by Tom Robin- 
son, generously and excellently illus- 
trated by Morgan Dennis, is a good 


Maggie, who came 


favorite 


dog story, the hero being a huge 
Saint Bernard who took an unex- 
pected and adventurous trip all by 
himself. There’s plenty of the ex- 


citing incident and “ourdoorness” 
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that like (Viking. $2.50 
And speaking of excitement, Helen 
Fuller Orton has a new junior 
thriller, Mystery in the Old Barn, 
which will be acclaimed by her 
faithful followers (Lippincott. 
$1.75). The Secret of Donkey Island, 
by Lavinia R. Davis, is another good 
story with a mystery angle 
6-8 (Doubleday. $2.50). It’s aston- 
ishing how early the predilection 
for whodunits begins to manifest it- 
in American readers. 


boys 


grades 


selt 


A VERY good regional story is Chil- 
dren of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
by May Justus, nicely illustrated 
by Robert Henneberger (Dutton. 
$2.50). Young readers will enjoy 
the mountain language and customs 
The 


which 


and the old songs and ballads. 
tunes included, 
should rejoice the pint-size 
tar” players. 

Ronald Syme’s Columbus ts a pic- 
ture-story telling of the great ex- 
plorer’s historic voyage, with many 
striking illustrations by William 
Stobbs $2.00). For the 
same age group is The Story of 
Louis Pasteur by Alida Sims Mal- 
kus. 


are too, 


Oo og Ly a) 
BCC- 


Morrow. 


This is a good-looking, easy 
vocabulary, large-print book well 
illustrated by Jo Spier, the latest in 
the Grosset Signature Books at 
$1.50. Anne Colver’s Shamrock 
Cargo relates the true story of how 
America’s first relief ship, the 
U.S.S. Jamestown, earried a cargo 
of food and supplies to Ireland in 
1840, the time of the great potato 
famine (Winston. $1.50). 


A: nearly every level, boys seem to 
have rather the better of the avail- 


able material. There is a good vari- 
ety of interesting books to tempt the 
reader who has achieved a fair de- 
gree of competence, and since girls 
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tend to like boys’ books, even after 
they have begun surreptitiously to 
haunt adult shelves in search of ro- 
mance, they, too, will enjoy such 
stories as Gerald Raftery’s Copper- 
head Hollow, an adventure book 
centered about camp life and a boy’s 
unusual knowledge of minerals 
(Morrow. $2.00); The Long Hunt 
by Charlie May Simon, a_ sturdy 
wilderness story set in the days of 
Andrew Jackson (Dutton. $2.50); 
and Buffalo Harvest, a Glen Rounds 
Indian tale (Holiday. $2.25). 

A new “Peter” story by Elizabeth 
Yates takes the young farm lad 
through another interesting and be- 
lievable phase of his growing up in 
A Place for Peter (Coward. $2.50). 
Father Albert Nevins of Maryknoll 
has followed his popular Wu Han 
of Korea with a companion book, 
Kenji of Japan, which gives an ex- 
cellent picture of postwar Japan 
with a thread of missionary activity 
running through it (Dodd. $2.75). 
The ever-popular Stephen Meader 
takes his young readers on an excit- 
ing adventure with smugglers along 
the coast of Cape May, N. J., a hun- 
dred years ago. The new book is 
The Fish Hawk’s Nest (Harcourt. 
$2.50). Jim Kjelgaard, another 
writer of unfailing popularity, pre- 
sents a young game warden, his 
pinto pony, and his dog in an excit- 
ing wilderness mystery, Trailing 
Trouble (Holiday. $2.50). A Candle 
for Your Cake contains twenty-four 
short biographical stories of such 
varied and contrasting characters 
as Queen Elizabeth and St. Thé- 
rése of Lisieux, chosen by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey (Lippincott. $2.75). 

Something beautiful and unusual 
for artists and horse lovers, as well 
as for Wesley Dennis fans, is his 
fine 13 x 16 Portfolio of Horses con- 
taining twenty-three of his distin- 
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guished full-color prints suitable for 
framing or mounting. The excel- 
lent commentary is by Marguerite 
Henry. Rand MeNally olfers this 
treasury at only $3.50. A gift to de- 
light any Boy Scout is The Boy 
Scout Encyclopedia by Bruce Grant, 
an authorized and well illustrated 
compendium of information foi 
Cubs, Scouts, and Explorers from 
the same publisher ($2.75). 


‘Dw junior novel is still far from 
perfection, most offerings being 
marked by formula construction 
and undistinguished writing. Sum- 
mer for Two by Laura Cooper Ren- 
dina is the superficial type of movie 
romance cherished by sophomores 
(Little. $2.50). End of a Gold String 
by Helen Girvan builds its plot 
around a country girl’s year in New 
York and the possibilities of pro- 
fessional photography as a career 
(Dutton. $2.75). 

Better in content and motivation 
are The Wind Blows Free, a prize- 
winning book by Loula Grace Erd- 
man with locale in the Texas Pan- 
handle in the 1890's, and Anne 
Merriman Peck’s Jo Ann of the 
Border Country, concerned with the 
mingling of Spanish, Mexican, and 
American cultures in southern Ari- 
zona (Dodd. $2.50 each). 

A well-written historical romance 
is Katherine Wigmore Eyre’s The 
Song of a Thrush, a story of Mar- 
garet and Edward Plantagenet, 
the former known to the Church 
as Blessed Margaret Plantagenet, 
mother of Cardinal Pole (Oxford. 
$2.50). The Valley of Song by 
Elizabeth Goudge also has an his- 
torical setting, in the England of a 
century ago. Beautifully written, it 
will appeal chiefly to young people 
of above average reading ability and 
experience (Coward. $3.00). 
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Miles apart in style and content 
is the Aid Who Batted 1,000, a typi- 
cal American sports story by Bob 
Allison and Frank Ernest Hill, 
which can be read cheerfully by 
the most egregious “non-verbal” 
(Dutton. $2.50). Equally readable 
is Basketball Comes to Lonesome 
Point, for sixth to eighth graders 
(Viking. $2.50), and Jimmy’s Own 
Basketball by Marion Renick (Serib- 
ner. $2.00). 


Pen the poetry corner there are 
David McCord’s Far and Few, sim- 
ple, pleasant country rhymes with 
boy appeal (Little. $2.50); All To- 
gether, a handsome new = single- 
volume collection of poems by Dor- 
othy Aldis, a must for any library; 
a new gayer looking Sing-Song by 
Christina Rossetti in the Maemillan 
Little Library ($1.00); and Daddy 
Fell into the Pond, a book of verse 
intended for children, by Alfred 
Noves (Sheed. $2.00). 


‘Tne new books are gay and crisp 
and bright, but the classics have 


new dresses, too. Those of us who 
were so fortunate as to be surround- 
ed by great books in childhood look 
back upon that period as something 
infinitely precious which we would 
not trade for anything that modern 
gadgetry can produce. We wish so 
earnestly that all children could 
have early and happy book experi- 
ence that we urge parents to open 
and expand for them that happy 
world of books—so infinite in vari- 
ety, so steeped in contentment, so 
full of spiritual satisfaction, so 
practical in its value as a founda- 
tion for all other education, and so 
readily available as a means of 
escape into happiness when the 
daily burden becomes too great to 
bear. 





George Santayana 
1863-1952 


by G. F. GUSTAFSON, SS. 


Wu N George Santayana died, September 26th of this year, the world 
took note of it, for, though eighty-eight years old and alone at his death, 
he had not allowed himself to be forgotte n. The press, both secular and 
Catholic, reeorded the event for posterity: The New York Times devoted 
almost a full page to a biography and an appreciation; Time and Life 
provided typical “profiles”; Commonweal and America commented in 
somewhat opposing ways on the career and the influence of a man who 
called himself a Catholic as “a matter of sympathy and traditional alle- 
gianee”’; the great press syndicates put their stories on the wires. In a 
word the event got “top coverage.” And undoubtedly there is much 
more to come. 

One could not easily forget this strange and interesting figure, even 
though the general public made his acquaintance comparatively recently 
upon the oceasion of the publication of his novel The Last Puritan which 
unaccountably pushed its way to the top of the best-seller list in 1936. 
His reputation rested on firmer foundations than this: on the brilliance of 
his style; on the enduring memory of his teaching days at Harvard, 
twenty-three years in which he became something of a legend and gath- 
ered about him such diverse characters as T. S. Eliot, F elix F aihteas .. 
Robert Benchley, Conrad Aiken, and Walter Lippmann, once his assistant 
in the Philosophy Department; he had won his laurels not only as a 
minor poet of distinction but as one of the world’s recognized philoso- 





phers, honored by several universi- 
ties with medals and degrees, distin- 
guished as guest lecturer at the 
University of Paris, at Oxford, at 
the Spinoza Congress at The Hague. 

In the popular mind, too, he un- 
doubtedly came to be the embodi- 
ment of “the philosopher,” aloof, 
aristocratic, perfeetly  self-con- 
tained, spinning his webs of fancy 
in the traditional Ivory Tower, in 
the world but not of it, quietly dis- 
dainful of the turmoil and toil out- 
side his carefully guarded precincts. 
He was not always thus, if ever, as 
the two published volumes of his 
autobiography attest (a third is to 
be issued posthumously). 

In earlier years he had known 
and associated with the great and 
wealthy and the socially elite. In 
his Harvard years he had sought the 
companionship of the undergradu- 
ate and interested himself even in 
the intricacies of American football. 
But as old age descended gracefully 
upon his shoulders he had tended 
to an ever narrowing isolation. He 
rarely went out in these last years 
and he received fewer and fewer 
visitors. Failing eyesight and hear- 
ing shut him in the more. 

Still the memory of the man lived 
on, even in these days of his death 
to publie life. And it is difficult not 
to attribute this more to the man 
than to the thought for which he 
stood. 


Baws EpMAN in’ Philosopher's 
Holiday tells the story of a young 
German who attended Santayana’s 
lecture on Spinoza during the Con- 
gress at The Hague who listened in 
complete absorption to the Master’s 
“naturally clear and musical voice 
with its natural or artfully meas- 
ured cadence.” Santayana read “as 
if he were reading not simply an 


sitions 


essay on ‘Ultimate Religion,’ but 
frankly, intensely, and after long 
brooding and reflection, his own 
ultimate religion.” Edman turned 
to the young German after it was 
over and asked him if he had under- 
stood. “No,” he replied, “I do not 
understand English, but it sounded 
so human and beautiful, [| am sure 
that it was.” 

Stories are told, too, of the crowds 
that attended his Harvard lectures 
not because they cared for or even 
understood his philosophical expo- 
but because it was San- 
tayana——“‘those who could under- 
stand understood,” notes Edman, 
“and those who could not were con- 
vinced by the beauty of the lan- 
guage and the elevation of the spirit 
of the man addressing them.” 

This elevation of the spirit, as 
may well be understood, seems to 
have failed him near the end. As 
the darkness and the quiet closed 
him in and the pain of the cancer 
that killed him grew more acute, he 
is reported to have lost the will to 
live. For five days before his death 
he had been unable to eat; constant 
sedation was required to woo sleep 
and to make the last of life tolera- 
ble; he died in fact while under the 
influence of an injection. 

He lies buried now in unconse- 
crated ground in a Catholic ceme- 
tery. He did not wish to be interred 
in the Protestant cemetery at Rome 
not even by the side of Keats and 
Shelley, for he had little sympa- 
thy with Protestantism. Further, 





In the popular mind. George Santayana 
was an expatriate, a fallen-away Catholic. As 
a matter of fact, Santayana was neither one 
nor the other. as Father G. F. Gustafson, S.S., 
points out in his sketch of this strange and 
arresting figure. Father Gustafson is on the 
faculty of St. Edward’s Seminary. Kenmore, 
Wash., and editor of The Priest. 
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though he had lived for long years 
in the United States and Italy, he 
still a citizen of his native 
Spain, and the Spanish Consulate 
objected. 


Was 


There is a kind of wry 
the his burial 
place, a “neutral corner,” as it were, 
in the midst of a little Catholie 
world. 


fitness in choice of 


a) 

Nu rRALITY” is a key of sorts to 
the understanding of his life—if it 
understood. He remained 

neutral to critical events 
that took place all about him. He 
seems to have sat out the last war 


can be 
serenely 


as a neutral; to have watched it in- 
telligently from the litthe room the 
Blue Nuns put at his disposal Cand 
in which he died) unwilling to let 
himself be moved, even though that 
world he professed to love may well 
have just then begun its last agony. 

In fact, to Herbert Matthews, re- 
porter, it seemed in 1944 that “time 
had ceased to mean anything to this 
man who is a philosopher in the 
old tradition.” He viewed Fascism 


and Communism with equal eye: 
“Doubtless there are good things in 
both as well as bad,” he said to an- 
other reporter. 


Yet 


heartless 


one must not think him 
his detachment he calls 
“alfectionate, and simply what the 
ancients called philosophy”; his 
security in his own happiness “is 
not indifference to that of others.” 
Conscious, no doubt, of some mis- 
vivings, he wrote as late as 1951 in 
his Dominations and Powers, “Still 
a man cannot sit above the clouds 
and have no _ prejudices. That 
would be to have no heart, and 
therefore no understanding for the 
glories and tragedies that he talked 
about. We cannot help caring; 
there must be pangs and tears in 
this business, and of all the claims 
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the heart must surrender, the first 
is the claim of insensibility.” 


‘ 
io RE are, in view of all this, those 
who think that his autobiographical 
volumes of self-revelation have a 
better chance of enduring than any- 
thing philosophical he may 
written. 


have 
Certainly his philosophy 
draws heavily on the modern and 
the ephemeral. It may well repre- 
sent the dead-end of a way ol 
thought. Essentially compounded 
of current materialism, evolution- 
ism and skepticism, if decked out 
with bright bits of moral idealism 
from his Catholic past and pieces of 
Plato turned inside out, it fairly 
bristles with contradiction. He has 
not created a but foreed 
clashing elements into an intensely 
personal, poetic, and aesthetic, out- 
look on reality. 
taste. 


system 


It was a question of 


He was sometimes said to be not 
a philosopher but a poet, and there 
is a point to the observation. To a 
man of Santayana’s temperament 
an argument must have seemed a 
waste of time, as indeed it is. One 
does not argue with a skeptic, par- 
ticularly with a self-willed one who 
can write, “I have my likes and dis- 
likes, of which IT am not ashamed. 
I neither renounce them nor impose 
them.” One does not argue with a 
man who exalts the refined imagi- 
nation over the intellect, or who is 
so self-centered that he can express 
as his only wish for others “that 
they keep their own lives sweet also, 
not after my fashion, but each man 
in his own way.” 

Nor did he argue. 
sented his views, almost 
tinged with emotional overtones, 
almost always sparkling and vivid, 
not theses so much as idyls. He did 
not descend to the arena, for he 


He simply pre- 
always 
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seems to have felt that his place was 
in the stands, peering through the 
dust which rises from below, catch- 
ing glimpses of what is going on, 
but surely not one to get truculent 
about it or even to be certain of 
what he saw. 


Tie mind itself, to him, was in fact 
a very imperfect instrument; or 
better, say, not an instrument for 
truth at all but merely a means of 
living-—-he was a pragmatist here. 
Mind was always a step behind re- 
ality. Worse yet, since this implies 
merely some kind of spatial or tem- 
poral limitation, mind is actually 
forever grasping at reality In vain. 
Its sole merit-—-and here the poet is 
pre-eminent —is its aesthetic minis- 
tration to man; at best it begets 
satisfaction. 

The true 
ideals in 


philosopher looks at 
nature, but he is not so 
sanguine as to say that they are 
there. Santayana’s 
troublesome word, are not determi- 
nants of the real in any _ sense. 
They do not make things what they 
are; they are cut off from reality, 
from the universal flux of things; 
impotent to reflect it, they are mere- 


“Essences,” 


lv reactions to it in personal ways. 
He puts the matter in a character- 
istic picture: knowledge is “always 
a salutation, never an embrace.” 
The philosopher then has to be 
content to wateh matter describe its 


patterns or “tropes”: Santayana is 
not so much the classic philosopher 
who wrestled with reality to wrench 
its secret from it as a genera! on 
parade ground standing at salute. 
This is the thrill of life, to recon- 
struct by personal reaction, to make 
an art of life and an aesthetic ex- 
perience. The position is not so 
new. In Walter Pater’s words, phi- 
losophy comes, as art did to Pater, 
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“professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your mo- 
ments as they pass, and simply for 
those moments’ sake.” 


| enough, the lines 
we quote from Pater form part of a 
long and exquisite commentary on 
Heraclitus’s Panta rhei. Santayana, 
too, acknowledged his debt to Hera- 
clitus. It is indeed something of a 
anomaly to say, as we did and as 
students do, that Plato is an ingredi- 
ent of his philosophy, the very Plato 
who set himself to the task of cop- 
ing with the eternal flow of things 
by the aid of eternal and unchange- 
able Ideas, which for him were the 
Real behind the Heraclitean flux. 

But Santayana seeks out Plato for 
his own private purposes and, as 
he twists him about, the Ideas be- 
come empty forms of the good and 
the beautiful. He even denies them 
all existence — the “essences” as 
they are thence to be known lack 
existence. He is not afraid to take 
liberties with any man’s thought or 
terminology. This is in fact one 
of the sources of the confusion that 
dogs the steps of his admirers and 
interpreters. 

If he is above all a poet, as some 
claim, his attitude toward religion 
is the best proof of it. Religion was 
frankly poetry to him; it was for 
this reason that he loved the 
Church. Of religion, he says, sig- 
nificantly, “Religion and poetry are 
identical in and differ 
merely in the way in which they are 
attached to practical affairs. Poetry 
is called religion when it inter- 
venes in life and religion, when it 
merely supervenes upon life it is 
seen to be nothing but poetry.” 

This is the attitude with which he 
approached that Church we feel he 
genuinely loved and of which he 


essence, 
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often wrote with tender regard; 
though he could be nasty, too, upon 
occasion and anti- 


(this we understand). As 


this we regret 
clerical 
ever, there was no question of truth 
or falsity or proof. He might have 
the first and San- 
Should Insist upon 
actually seeing the “Grecian Urn” 
Keats made immortal? 

It was probably to be expected 
that he touched on matters of Faith 
in a distinetive way, quite willing 


asked, as last 


tayvanian: one 


to distort clearly defined doctrines 
beyond recognition to get out of 
them he thought he needed 
for the sustenance of his own spirit. 
Again he took liberties: here, with 
definitions; there, with age-old in- 
terpretations. The Idea of Christ 
in the Gospels which Time called 
the “most devout book ever written 
by an unbeliever” may well be that; 
but it is strictly Santayana’s idea 
of Christ not that of the Gospels. 


what 


P. RHAPS What he wrote in earlier 
vears serves as well as anything to 
illustrate his poetic attitude to the 
Church. “I loved the Christian 
epic,” he tells us, “and all those doce- 
trines and observances which bring 
it down into daily life: I thought 
how glorious it would have been to 
be a Dominican friar, preaching 
that epie eloquently, and solving 
afresh all the knottiest and 
limest mysteries of theology.” 

Epic it 
heroic 


sub- 
was to him, one long 
for he also adds, “I 
knew that my parents regarded all 
religion as a work of human imagi- 
nation; and I agreed, and still agree 
with them there. But this carried 
an implication in their minds 
against which every instinct in me 
rebelled, namely that the works of 
imagination are bad. No, said I to 
mvself even as a boy; they are good; 


poem 


and the rest, the whole real world 
is ashes in my mouth.” 

He was, after all, not really a 
fallen-away Catholic. True that he 
had studied his catechism as a boy 
in Spain, had even written childish 
verses to the Host, had felt the spell 
of the Cathedral at Avila’ and 
slipped away alone in the early 
morning to Mass in Boston. He said 
that he did not mind being taken to 
the Unitarian Church later and by 
force. But if to be a Catholic means 
made the rational act of 
assent to truths revealed by God, he 
lacked the Faith ab tnitio. In an 
illuminating chapter of Persons and 
“My 
faith was indeed so like despair that 
it wasn’t faith at all; it was fond- 
ness, liking, what in Spanish is 
called aficion; I indulged in it, but 
only north-northwest, and keeping 
my freedom.” 


to have 


Places he confesses as much 


Ox: may look back now at his 


career with sympathy or with a cer- 


tain scorn. Our two leading Catho- 
lic weeklies have already taken dif- 
ferent attitudes and the ineonclu- 
sive evidence allows for some diver- 
gence of opinion. At his worst he 
was guilty of what the late Herbert 
Cory called “a sort of highly re- 
fined illusion-mongering.” Yet there 
is something poignant too in his 
failure. The last lines he composed 
with their haunting overtones of 
Plato and their apostrophe to Youth 
and Beauty need not be read in the 
spirit of gentle Hedonism in which 
he likely wrote them. 


“O Youth, O Beauty, ye who fed the 
flame 
That here was quenched, breathe 
not your love’s name. 
He lies not here. 
dwell anew, 


Where’er ye 
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He lives again, he dies again in 
you, 

Pluck the wild rose and weave the 
laurel crown 

To deck your glory, not his false 
renown,” 


| and beauty, and goodness, 
and that truth of which Santayana 
despaired, are not really disembod- 
ied “essences” out of nowhere; they 
are the reflections of the Godhead 
as St. Thomas argues in the Fourth 
Way. 

Perhaps Santayana saw that at 


the end. No one knows what tran- 
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spired between him and his God at 
the last when he moved from out of 
his world of shadows into reality. 

The present writer knows only 
this much, that many interceded for 
his return; for a zealous priest close 
to him had asked prayers far and 
wide. It was all done quietly and 
circumspectly and whole communi- 
ties of priests and nuns and semi- 
narians pleaded for his conversion 
without knowing the intention that 
had been recommended to them 
as “special.” It may be that 
these prayers answered at 
the last. 


were 


Olden Yule 


by GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


I} HEN silver-white the winter moon 
Peeps coldly on the blackened dingle, 
When shrilly flute and deep bassoon 
From lamplit minstrels clearly mingle 
When seems the clock in belfry tower 
A ball of ebony set in snow, 
And berries bright of holly shower 
Down on the ruddy folk below 
It is a merry, merry time 
To hear the jolly yule-bells chime 
Above the cap and bells a-jingle. 


When boar’s head trimmed with rosemary 
And blue-wing’d peacock flesh and feather 

Shine on the board, and bright with qlee 
My Lord and Lady sup together; 

And the pied Fool behind the singers 
Of Gascon wine the flagon drains 

All which the frost with elfin fingers 
Traces upon the leaded panes 

It is a merry, merry time 

To hear the jolly yule-bells chime 
And charm away the winter weather. 
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Revival 





BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


sé 

I, easy times the soul gets sleepy and in the sleep of a good conscience, 
sin is forgotten. In times of suffering, the soul wakes up in anxiety, but 
the spirit is full of fear, and in this muddle of bad conscience. sin is every- 
where but can be located nowhere.” Let us see what is underneath this 
summary of spiritual conditions in France and Europe generally. 

This view of things may seem a little epigrammiatic, a little too suc- 
cinet, but its author Jouguelet, a youngish philosopher, is a man with con- 
siderable psychological intuition. The rest of this article is based very 
largely on a talk we had with him at a meeting of French teachers. The 
topic was “Salvation” and IT admit IT was somewhat afraid that we were 
in for a highly academic theological exposition. Instead we got an in- 
sight into the present climate of opinion or structure of thought. 

We are confronted in Europe with a pervasive anxiety. The thinking 
man is haunted by a sense of helplessness in the face of complex and 
half-understood problems. The existentialist (in the broadest sense of 
the term) current which ts at full tide in Europe and which has not vet 
reached the other side of the Atlantic has a good deal to do with this. 

The sense of guilt dominates, but while being strong enough to hamper 
one from acting, it is yet not sharp or precise enough to be fought. It is 
an elusive feeling, insinuating as a London fog, clinging and cloying as 
musky perfume, but when one tries to fight against it, tries to act soberly 
and methodically as did the positivists of the ninetenth century, it vanishes. 


W HY is this? Ina certain sense we are the victims of the advances made 
in psychology and psychoanalysis. Anybody the least bit trained psycho- 
logically knows that a crime for instance cannot be considered coldly as 
a particularly nasty item among the mass of human actions. We know 
that one cannot isolate crime. One cannot just condemn the fruit, but 
must trace it back to its roots, often back to unjust treatment of the 
culprit who could therefore have plausibly formed the idea that men were 
against him. The whole question of freedom is raised as well. Who can 
tell how free a man is when he lifts his hand to strike another. <A series 
of equations are set up, but there are too many unknown factors for a 
solution to be easily found. 

Psychoanalysis with its stress on the notion of the unconscious con- 





tributes its part to the moral con- 
fusion. Now we know that acts 
which seemed disinterested, gener- 
ous, Were in fact simply masks be- 
hind which a person’s fears could 
be hidden; that aggression is often 
timidity’s frightened defense. The 
plus sign changes into a minus and 
vice How then are we to 
judge acts, to add them up and 
subtract them so as to balance our 
spiritual accounts? 

Then too it is characteristic of 
these times to be acutely aware of 
the influence of social conditions. 
We realize that the sordid tenement 
is often behind the delinquent and 
that if the miser is a victim of a 
civilization which has over-accentu- 
ated the notion of profit, the medi- 
ocre man is equally a victim of a 
way of life which vaunts its crea- 
We are reluctant to 
blame individuals and eager to ac- 
cuse society. 


versa. 


ture-comftorts. 


But when we accuse 
society, Whom in fact are we accus- 
ing? At the same time, nobody 
and everybody, and in the long run 


ourselves. 


7 
I RENCH college students accept 
Dostoevski’s saying that “we are re- 
sponsible for everybody,” as a com- 
monplace. 


gut to accept this notion 
in a spasm of culpability means 
little; words are cheap. We've aug- 
mented our diffused sense of guilt 
perhaps, and yet we are in the very 
same act rendered impotent. We 
all know the helplessness we feel 
when confronted with too big a 
task. Even such a relatively small 
thing 


staggering. 


as writing a thesis can seem 
We think of the hours 
of research, of inquiry; then of the 
patient hours of analysis; then of 
the successive write-ups, and our 
spirit fails us. It is only when some 
kind person in the secure posses- 


sion of a Ph.D. tells us to break down 
our task, to take it piecemeal, to let 
the problems develop as they come 
and not to try to anticipate them 
that our quaking world recovers its 
stability and with a chagrined smile 
we think “how foolish I was.” 

But who can render us this serv- 
ice when we are shaken by flagrant 
injustice, the solution of which 
would require the changing of our 
whole structure, 
and concretely, would demand new 
laws, assistance from all 


soclo - economic 


kinds of 
agencies, millions of dollars. 
to begin and where? 

Or another acute problem: Peace. 
What can we do about this, a major 
objective of our when we 
that the de- 
pend on us but will be made by 
people beyond our reach, on the 
basis of information we don’t pos- 
sess, because of reasonings we may 
not with but won’t know 
about until fifty years later. And 
vet, here in Europe, it is obvious 
that the thinking man accepts jus- 
tice and peace as his personal ob- 
jectives and will inevitably feel 
guilty at his lack of action in their 
cause. 


How 


lives, 


know decisions don’t 


agree 


, are, however, good sides to 
this confusion. As we said in the 
beginning, easy times are somnolent 
times; it is better to be awake even 
if frightened. And along with the 
sense of guilt goes a great gener- 
osity, an acceptance of personal sac- 
rifice for far-off ends. It is not zeal 
that is lacking, but rather the pa- 
tience and discernment to 
little means to great ends. 


orient 





Struck by the universal malaise which one 
feels all around one in Europe. Sally Cassidy 
seeks to explain it as it was analyzed in a 
talk given by a young Catholie professor at 
the University of Lyon. 
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It seems not too surprising that 
a refusal of over-simplification goes 
One 
does not want a solution which will 


along with this general trend. 


imply denying a man his liberty, or 
treating him as a beast or an auto- 
in motion at some 
Personal lib- 
jealously 
and many 
thinking people avoid all ideology 


maton to be set 
higher being’s will. 
erty and 
vuarded 


integrity are 


these days 
because of its inevitable fringe of 
all participation in 
inevi 
table fringe of hypocrisy and bu- 


demagogy, and 
a movement because of its 
reaucracy. 

The for the Christian 
centers on how to act from day to 
day. Long term objectives and as- 
pirations but how 
weigh today’s decisions and acts? 
Here too the Christian reflects the 
times in which he lives, in freely 


problem 


are accepted 


acknowledging himself to be a sin- 
ner, but in not being able to define 
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his sins. One gets the inverse of the 
the rich young man: the 
French Christian accepts 
the challenge to go sell all his pos- 


story of 
modern 


sessions, give to the poor and follow 
Christ as having real meaning for 
him, but he no longer can answer 
the preliminary question about his 
knowledge and practice of the Com- 
mandments. 


esas priests have tried to an- 
swer this problem of a morality or 
casuistry appropriate for the times. 
Some are grappling with such seri- 
ous matters as property and justice, 
others, like Father Joseph Lebret, 
O.P., are working on the more im- 
mediately practical level of writing 
hew examinations of 
searching questions 


conscience 
where are 
asked, about duties toward oneself, 
toward team, to- 
ward the community, toward the 


Church, toward God. 


others, to one’s 


i” who does not believe in God will not believe in God's 


people. 


He who believes in God’s people will see His holi- 


ness too, even though he had not believed in it till then. 
Only the people and their future spiritual power will con- 
vert our atheists, who have torn themselves awav from their 


native soil, 


The Brothers 


Karamazov 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


D. RING a recent stay in France IT heard many people talking about the 
new novel, Les Saints vont en enfer (The Saints Descend into Hell), 
by Gilbert Cesbron. It claims to be the first novel written about the life 
and work of the priest-workers, and its thesis seems to have caused a 
certain amount of controversy. The priest-worker hero was sent into the 
Communist dominated industrial quarter of Sagny, Paris, by Cardinal 
Suhard, and later taken away for imprudent conduct by Cardinal Suhard’s 
successor, the present Archbishop of Paris. No names, of course, are 
given, but the point in the story cannot be missed. 

To the foreign reader this much discussed part of the story is rela- 
tively unimportant, nor does one get the feeling that the Cardinal is 
especially favorably contrasted with his successor. The Cardinal’s love 
for the de-Christianized workers of his diocese is beautifully described, 
as is his saintly death. But the line taken in the novel by his successor 
in removing the priest, Pierre, because the latter’s deep sense of com- 
munity with his fellow-workers had led him to sympathize with individual 
Communists and to defend criminals against the forees of law and order, 
is felt to be necessary. 

Moreover there is no question of the present Archbishop condemning 
Pére Pierre’s general work, still less of any condemnation of this wonder- 
ful apostolate. On the contrary, Pierre’s successor is another priest- 
worker, well loved by Pierre, and Pierre leaves his work content in the 
thought that it was time to go and that what he had started was being 
left in good hands. 


I po not know whether the novel appeared before the scandal that was 
taken this summer when two priest-workers found themselves publicly 
involved in the riots which occurred in connection with the abortive Com- 
munist attempt to start a general strike in France. In any case, no one 
reading it today can fail to think of the novel’s theme in terms of that un- 
fortunate episode when these priests were involved against the police. 
Gilbert Cesbron writes in the deepest sympathy with the problems and 
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difliculties of that modern aposto- 
late, and if 
implied criticism of the bourgeois 


he cannot refrain from 
Catholies and their clergy who do 
not understand the real problems of 
the de-Christianized masses, he cer- 
tainly sueceeds in making the read- 
er realize what it means to live In an 
industrialized red suburb of 
kind of attitude it is 
necessary for the priest-worker to 


Paris 
and what 
take if he is to do any good at all 
among his fellow-workers. 


I, it is hard for the bourgeois 
Catholics of France to appreciate 
the position, it is even harder for 
the Catholic of 
faroas I 


Amertea, 
know, we have no 


Britain or 
for, as 
Thus 
one probably thinks first either of 
the 


these 


condition really comparable. 
the poverty or of Communist 
sympathies of masses” of 
workers in France. To some extent 


both 


But the real evil foes much deeper 


we know of in our countries 

The problem of the French prole- 
tariat is essentially one of de-Chris- 
tianization over generations and de- 
have been cul 
off from all hope and, virtually, all 
Liv- 


ing in squalid tenements for genera- 


socialization They 


contact with their fellow-men. 
numbers. by 


immigrants of the 
tvpe as themselves, hired to soul- 


tions, augmented in 


foreign same 
less mechanical work by employers 
who, whether they try to treat them 
well or treat them 
badly, see them as inferior beings, 
in perpetual conflict with the police, 
living only for the day, ever in one 
trouble or another, utterly unable 
to help themselves, these men and 
women are the inheritors of an evil 
social system and the terrible anti- 


are content to 


clericalism both of which have rav- 
aged France for some two hundred 
years, 
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The outsider may well object that 
after all they now benefit from im- 
portant measures of social advance 
Their pay is no worse than that of 
others. They enjoy various social 
Employment has been 
good since the war. Certainly, much 
should be done to destroy the squal- 
idity of the conditions under which 
they have to live, but after all slums 
and crowding still remain the curse 
of industrial workers elsewhere and 


securities. 


in almost every industrial country 

Why then cannot they help them- 
selves better, and make the best ot 
And 
there, it seems to me, is precisely 
the real problem of these French 
proletarianized masses, as of simi 


circumstances, as others do? 


lar masses elsewhere. Over genera- 
tions they have lost the power to 
help themselves. And they have lost 
it because they have so utterly los! 
any whatever of the real 
meaning of human life. 


sense 


barack, for example, has always 


retained some sense of community 


and a spark at least of faith. De- 
spite the appalling evils of the in- 
dustrial revolution 
wounds which it left 
tions, there has existed a 
community effort toward a human 
social improvement. It is this con- 
tinuity of social and political effort 
which has made possible the great 
postwar 


and the deep 


for genera- 


steady 


social experiment) which 
has meant the basis of a decent hu 
man life for poor as well as rich. 

In France individualism 
ness, if you like—is much more 


marked. Only abstractions such as 


selfish- 





This month, Michael de la Bedoyere gives 
us a vivid picture of the appallingly difficult 
role plaved by the priest-workers of France 
in their valiant effort to restore some sem- 
blance of the Faith to the de-Christianized 
masses of that unfortunate country. 





FROM MY WINDOW 
la patrie seems to unite the French 

and today the effect of even these 
is much weaker. In the course of 
history, the social conditions of a 
decent life have improved in France 
as elsewhere, but they affect the in- 
dividual rather than the commu- 
nity. A man ean take advantage of 
them for himself. But in spite of 
them whole communities can and 
do remain deeply psychologically 
and spiritually depressed and ap- 
parently helpless. 


I, is into this mass of industrial 
proletarianization that the Commu- 
nist has come with his gospel of a 
new world and, at last, a hope for 
the future. It is easy to understand 
his suecess. After generations of no 
gospel, no faith, no hope; after gen- 
erations when war alone with its 
legacy of wounds and hate could lift 
the individual himself, the 
promise of a better land tomorrow 
and immediate practical help today 
is brilliantly preached. It is avidly 
accepted. 

This—-and far more—is what the 
priest-worker realizes the moment 
he begins his apostolate. The only 
way he can make any progress is by 
becoming with his fellow- 
workers, sharing completely with 
them, and trying to re-humanize 
them from within. It is all at first 
a thousand miles away from the 
normal methods of the apostolate. 
In the face of generations of hope- 
lessness and helplessness, in the 
face of the strongly organized ma- 
terialist forees of Communism, it is 
quite useless to preach religion or to 
try to help by pious maxims. The 
only way is love—practical love. 

Of much better education than 
his fellows and with an ability to 
organize, the priest can spend every 
minute he can spare from work and 


above 


one 
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necessary sleep in helping. To get 
them out of their endless troubles, 
to find them lodgings, to protect 
women and children from the bru- 
tality of husbands, to save them 
from the police, to give first aid in 
every kind of accident and illness 
such is nine-tenths of their priestly 
lives. 

And slowly they can build a 
nucleus of shared love—above all, 
not charity, not patronage. It must 
be a sharing, in which the priest's 
powers of love, tact and resourceful- 
ness enable him to give continu- 
ously without his fellows noticing 
how much in facet 
Slowly, the better types, 
though possibly deep-dyed Commu- 
nists, begin to realize his worth. 
Hardened old sinners imperceptibly 
change their attitude. A few begin 
really to understand. 

The priest’s room where he lives 
practically a public life becomes a 
kind of social center which is really 
a center of love. There he 
Mass at any hour, perhaps alone, 
perhaps with a few faithful — and 
even the bitterest opponents are 
silenced by the beauty of the cere- 
mony where at the memento for the 
living and the dead, each person 
prays aloud for his own special in- 
tentions. 


he is giving. 


even 


Says 


Dieiniine. such an apostolate pre- 
sents problems of the greatest deli- 
cacy and that go deep. 
worker himself, trained from youth 
to a much easier and more normal 


The priest- 


suffers from 
Where is 
his apostolic work, where are his 
converts? Tired out by his factory 
job and the incessant calls on his 
services, he may begin to doubt of 
the quality of his own spiritual life. 

Always giving out, what does he 


religious approach, 


deep fits of depression. 





)9() 


And there is the 
great temptation to judge his fel- 
low priests who live decently with 


himself receive? 


decent people and devote their lives 
to preaching to the already con- 
verted, possibly compromising with 
the rich, with the employers, with 
the police, all sworn enemies of his 
own helpless flock. 

Then his relations both with the 
law and order and with 
the Communists are appallingly dif- 
ficult. One false step, and he may 
lose all the influence he has pain- 
fully gained over months. 


forces of 


In pro- 
tecting his friends, he may be called 
upén to come into conflict with the 
police who may 
their side, vel cannot 


have justice on 
understand 
how exactly it has come about that 
so-and-so is now a criminal, “You, 
a priest, protecting the eriminal 
against justice, that’s a fine state of 
alfairs.” 

Seeing how things are, he may 
feel obliged to organize a strike he 
believes to be just, or to arrange for 
a family without shelter to squat 
foreibly in an empty shed or garage. 
“You, a priest, helping them. to 
break the law.” But for him it was 
a question of helping the absolutely 
needy before the lengthy red tape 
formalities could be met. Above all, 
perhaps, there is the problem of re- 
lations with the Communists, with 
the partisans of peace. 
how it 


He can see 
about that his 
friends support the clever, double- 
faced propaganda, and how hope- 
less it is to be just anti--Communist. 
Yet the slightest error in following 
so intricate a line may find him with 
half the press of France denounc- 
ing him in headlines as a _ priest- 
Communist. 

In such temptations and anxieties 


has come 


there seems to be only one remedy 
to go straight to the Gospel, to 
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Christ. “‘Where two or more shall 
be gathered together in My name, 
there I shall be in the midst of 
them.” “And if a man gives so 
much as a draught of cold water to 
one of the least of these here, be- 
cause he is a disciple of mine, | 
promise you, he shall not miss his 
reward.” To try to be another 
Christ, to love, to serve, to have 
faith—-there in the very kernel of 
Christianity, and there alone, can 
the priest-worker find his hope and 
consolation and strength. 


Ens novel is a symptom of the 
great interest taken in‘this modern 
apostolate, founded by the saintly 
Cardinal Suhard, but many people 
have very exaggerated ideas about 
the numbers of — priest - workers. 
Though they have been in existence 
for more than ten years, they num- 
ber even now only about 100. 
Cardinal Suhard founded what is 
called the Mission of Paris in 19438, 
but before then the Dominicans on 
the docks of Marseilles had started 
the work. I was lucky enough ear- 
lier this year to visit the Marseilles 
parish where the experiment has 
been made. Here the parish itselt 
is a dockers’ parish and the wages 
of the priest-workers maintain it. 
This system, in addition to send- 
ing priests as workers among the 
dockers, helps to 


solve one of 


France’s great’ problems, namely 
the support of the parish. Staying 
with friends in the north of France, 
I discovered that only about four 
people went to Mass in a village of 
300 inhabitants. There one priest 
has to serve no fewer than six par- 
ishes. It is understandable that the 
clergy are forced to make-do on sal- 
aries much inferior to that of the 
workers themselves. 

The 


Mission of 


France in the 
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Paris diocese is not based on par- 


ishes, and in the novel which I have 
described one of the features of the 
story is the sense of strain between 
the priest-workers and the regular 
parish work, though whether this is 
romantic fiction or fact I was un- 
able to discover. 

The Mission has been imitated in 
other dioceses, and religious orders 
have been starting their own priest- 
workers. A Jesuit on the stalf of 
the great review Etudes told me that 
at present three Jesuits were devot- 
ing themselves to this apostolate. 
Dominicans, Capuchins and Fran- 


ciscans also possess priest-workers. 


‘Ene term priest-worker is not an 
exact one. It comprises a variety of 
types and works, and apart from 
priest-workers in the full sense of 
the word, there are in existence 
many experiments in modern apos- 
tolate in which priests are under- 
taking special missions with con- 
siderable freedom of adaptation to 
modern needs. 

In the countryside some priests 
are foreed to work on the land for 
wages in order to live. There are 
priests working for the apostolate 
of the sea who become ordinary 
sailors and find themselves obliged 
to adopt) spiritual and liturgical 
means that vary considerably from 
the norm. And even in middle-class 
circles priests dressed as lay people 
are at work while following a lay 
profession. 

Though the number of all these 


together is small in comparison 
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with clergy engaged in normal 
work, it is clear that revolution- 
ary experiments are being tried in 
France to bring Christ back to the 
people who for generations have 
lost contact so completely with re- 
ligion that there is virtually no hope 
of touching them through the par- 
ish or the religious orders. 

As is well known, even the parish 
work has often been changed in a 
way that surprises us in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Go to Mass in 
Paris, and as likely as not the priest 
will be saying Mass at a temporary 
altar facing the congregation, while 
the latter under the direction of a 
priest in the pulpit, will be saying 
together part of the Mass with 
the priest and hearing vernacular 
prayers suited to each part of the 
Canon. 

There can be no doubt that these 
liturgical together with 
special fasting dispensations and 


changes, 


Evening Mass, have borne wonder- 
ful fruit. But the problem of mak- 
ing religion live again for lax Catho- 
lics is a very different one from that 
of bridging the gap between com- 
plete paganism and the first notions 
of the meaning and importance of 
Christ and the Gospels. 

Time alone will show, as every- 
one admits, whether this new and 
wonderful effort) which — springs 
from the enthusiasm and fervor of 
the French bishops and priests is 
on the right lines. In any event, if 
is a long-term experiment whose 
full fruits may be delayed for very 
many years. 





BY Robert Kass 


ry 
-« kingdom of Ruritania is heard 
from again in The Prisoner of 
Zenda, a version of Anthony 

a monarch 


Hope’s deathless tale of 
who 


the distant 

exactly like him. Garbed in 
extremely handsome color, the fan- 
ciful story of Rudolf Rassendyll 
who pretends to be King Rudolf V 
is one of the season’s pleasant sur- 
That such a preposterous 
plot could, in late 1952, make a con- 
vineing 


new 


and 


cousin looks 


SOTnC 


prises, 
movie is an indication, | 
would say, of the present genera- 
tion’s hankering after some of the 
slamour and derring-do which have 
no part in our chrome-plated, jet- 
propelled era, 

Back in the days when Ruritania 
flourished (chiefly in the cinema 
and romantic novels), the opportu- 
nity for an individual to shine as a 
hero was within the reach of every 
young man. Nowadays one must 
always be part of a mass movement, 
just one of dozens on a trip to the 
moon or to some equally colorless 
place. 

The Prisoner of Zenda is a deli- 
cious movie because the script never 
visibly kids the improbable plot. 
Everyone performs with such dash 
and flair that, once you just let 
yourself slip into the spirit of the 


thing, the pieces fall very neatly 
and firmly into place. Stewart 
Granger is at his most gallant as 
both king and adventurer, while 
Deborah Kerr is utterly enchanting 
as the Princess who succumbs with 
a gentle flutter to the impostor’s lov- 
ing words. Louis Calhern, Jane 
Greer, Robert Douglas, and Robert 
Coote take care of the villainy and 
intrigue which surround the lovers. 

But, when the final score is taken, 
the real star of The Prisoner of 
Zenda is James Mason whose irre- 
sistible villain, Rupert of Hentzau, 
is undoubtedly the most durablk 
and charming scamp ever to flash a 
blade or a sneer in view of a camera 
My tip for the New Year would b 
for the producers to rush through 
a sequel since they have, very judi- 
ciously, permitted Rupert to make 
an exit, comparatively unharmed, 
in the final moments of 
zling romance. 
Mayer. 


this daz- 
Metro -Goldwyn - 


= England comes’ Breaking 
Through the Sound Barrier, a film 
about experiments in jet 
sion which should more than satisfy 
those who find the modern age as 


re) 


adventurous as anything the past 


propul- 


has to offer. 


The really amazing 





thing about 
astonishing 
gleaming 


this picture are the 
shots of slim-bodied, 
literally tearing 
across the sky at such speed that 
one hears them only after they have 
passed out of sight. David Lean, 
who was largely responsible for this 
movie has gathered some _ breath- 
taking aerial footage which should 
have Howard Hughes, our local ex- 
pert on air power, casting envious 
glances across the ocean. 

As long as Breaking Through the 
Sound Barrier remains in the sky, 
it is a crackling motion picture but 
its ground work is considerably less 
startling. Plotwise, the story is of 
the Ceiling Zero school in which 
worried wives, in close-up, look ago- 
nized whenever a jet whizzes over- 
head. (“Each time you go up, I 
die a little!) 

Mr. Lean’s ogre is the heroine’s 
father, an absolute stickler for prog- 
ress, whose experiments in jet pro- 
pulsion cost the life of, first, her 
brother and then her husband. The 
next victim is apparently to be her 
husband’s best friend but he, brainy 
as well as courageous, fortunately 
thinks of reversing the controls in 
the flight and very neatly 
pierces the sound barrier. 

The acting is in very capable 
hands. Ralph Richardson plays the 
ruthless plane builder, Ann Todd is 
his daughter, Nigel Patrick is the 
husband, and John Justin the pilot 
who finally flies at the speed of 
sound.-Lopert Films. 


planes 


test 


Piv MOUTH ADVENTURE is a big and 
rather embarrassing film about a 
boatload of hardy emigrants who 
brave storms at sea and short ra- 
tions aboard the Mayflower to make 


a new life in America. The pro- 
ducers have lavished upon it a large 


and expensive cast—-Spencer Tracy, 


Gene Tierney, Van Johnson, Leo 
Genn, along with hundreds of ex- 
tras—-and have gone to considerable 
expense to dress up the picture in 
authentic Pilgrim trappings. 

As so often happens in films re- 
creating actual history, the charac: 
ters are given over to striking poses 
and getting misty-eyed at any men- 
tion of their Great Mission. Then, 
too, the historical associations are 
awkwardly brought in. Actors 
playing John Alden, Miles Standish, 
and others on the momentous voy- 
appear stiff and_ silly 
asked to stand before the 
looking as the director 
that such eminent personages 
would. Except for a really stunning 
storm at sea, Plymouth Adventure 
is woefully short on action and as 
windy as the storm itself when it 
talk. Metro-Goldwyn- 


when 
canvera 
imagines 


“coe 
age 


comes. to 


Mayer. 


‘Te short stories, Joseph Conrad’s 
“The Secret Sharer” and Stephen 
Crane’s “The Bride Comes to Yel- 
low Sky,” have been tacked to- 
gether in an omnibus-type affair, 
Face to Face. This is the first film 
effort of one Huntington Hartford, 
A&P heir, and I fear that it lacks 
the simplicity which made his chain 
groceries such popular successes. 
While the Crane story is a Western 
and it is a rare audience which 
doesn’t enjoy a horse-opera, ‘The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” is actu- 
ally more of a comic character 
sketch of a garrulous old rum-pot 
who takes advantage of the sheriff’s 
brief trip out of town to likker him- 
self up and start shooting at the 
stray inhabitants he finds around. 
“The Secret Sharer” shows once 
more how very unadaptable the 
famous Polish novelist is for the 
screen. So much of the conflict in 
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Conrad's tales is internal that, when 
screen adaptors try to translate it 
into physical action, they find that 
they have strayed rather far from 
the original. Realizing this, Atneas 
Mackenzie has clung closely to un- 
adulterated Conrad and his  seript 
must rely upon perceptive acting to 
keep it afloat. 

Both portions of Face to Face are 
Arty but, within this 
sphere, they are Arty Cinema at Its 
Best. “The Secret Sharer,” 
cially, is a beautiful 


Cinema 


espe- 
blending of 
somber camera work with low-key 
acting. It tells of 
his 


a captain who 
the 
The 


neweomer, pulled up from the sea, 


takes on maiden voyage 


ship's mate of another vessel, 


is hidden away by the captain to 
tells a account of 
having been driven to kill a erazed 
sailor who threatened the safety of 
the 
forced into the position of judge 
and, in choosing to help the man to 
the self-confidence 
lacked to make him ac- 
knowledged authority on his own 


whom he weird 


Whole ship. The captain. is 


escape, Cains 


which he 


ship. 

Leads in this grim story are taken 
by James Mason (in another splen- 
and Michael Pate 
who gives an incisive portrayal of 
a youth terrified and tormented by 
the shadow of death..-RKO Radio. 


did performance ) 


Bi. of the most thoroughly enjoy- 
able 
Stars and Stripes Forever, a musical 


movies in recent months is 


in technicolor. The film is hardly 
a biography since it covers only a 
decade or so in John Philip Sousa’s 
life from the time he resigned as 
leader of the Marine Corps’ Band to 
embark on a phenomenally success- 
ful concert tour of the leading cities 
in the world. En route, Sousa and 
his wife Jennie play nursemaid to a 


WORLD 


romance between one of his must- 
cians and the band’s pretty soloist. 
This very sketchy plot (almost an 
anecdote, actually) is wonderfully 
entertaining and serves to link up 
one after another of the most rous- 
ing marches ever composed. Clifton 
Webb is obviously having the time 
of his life impersonating the scowl- 
ing, bearded band-master and Ruth 
Hussey makes him a fine partner. 
Robert Wagner continues to im- 
prove as an actor and Debra Paget 
is trim and personable as his lady 
friend._-20th Century-Fox. 


A PAIR of Italian imports are worth 
mentioning. One of them, Flowers 
of St. Francis, is a cheerful account 
of the the beloved 
Saint. Produced and directed by 
Roberto Rossellini, the picture was 
shot in co-operation with the Friars 
of Nocere Inferiore Monastery who 
play St. Francis and his monks. 
There is no formal plot, merely a 
succession of 


followers” of 


scenes showing the 
the 
their 


brothers 
and 


practicing 
penance which 


poverty 
leader 
preaches. 

But the innumerable vignettes 
the visit of St. Clare and her compan- 
ions to Francis and 
the adventure of Brother Juniper 
who walks into the camp of a tyrant 
and is subjected to a dreadful haz- 
ing at the hands of the soldiers; the 
meeting of St. Francis with a leper 

add up to a truly beautiful picture 
of the sacrifice and piety of the 
Franciscans. Joseph Burstyn, Inc. 


his followers: 


Tre: other, Father’s Dilemma, is a 
comedy about an impossibly boor- 
ish husband-and-father who storms 
and sputters of a Sunday morning 
because his wife hasn’t yet received 
the dress for their daughter’s First 
Communion that day. Within a 
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couple of hours or so, this bombas- 
tic Mr. Carloni tries to cajole, brow- 
beat, and coerce his family and 
neighbors into dancing attendance 
upon him. But by the time the little 
virl kneels at the altar, Carloni has 
had his lesson in humility and con- 
sideration. 

Except for a suggestive 
which utterly out of 
place in this warm and human fam- 
ily comedy, Father's Dilemma. is 
one of the very best foreign films 
to turn up here in many months. 
Unfortunately it is only for adults. 

Arthur Davis Associates. 


few 


scenes are 


Mics DoLLAR MERMAID is an 
improbable account of swimmer 
Annette Kellerman’s rise to fame. 
Miss Kellerman seems to have pre- 
dated Sonja Henie in the matter of 
starring in an athletie extravaganza 
in the turn-of-the-century equiva- 
lent of Madison Square Garden, the 
old Hippodrome Theater in New 
York. As in so many of these 
loose-limbed life stories, the heroine 
may be a whiz at her job but she is 
seven kinds of a dope when it comes 
to holding her man. Here he is a 
small-time promoter who launches 
Annette on her theatrical career 
and then goes into a manly sulk 
when she thinks she might like to 
step from the carnival to the plush- 
ier atmosphere of the Hippodrome. 
Three or four water ballets later, 
Annette and her Jimmy finally get 
together after she’s been injured in 
an accident. With him beside her, 
the film fades off with the promise 
of an ultimate happy ending. 
Esther Williams, Victor Mature, 
Walter Pidgeon, and David Brian 
are given the very thankless jobs of 
trying, by artificial respiration, to 
breathe some life into the sawdust 
dolls which are Annette, her boy- 
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friend, her father, and her impre- 
sario. It’s a hopeless task. Vetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


A REVOLUTIONARY method of movie 
projection called “Cinerama” is cur- 
rently on display in New York but 
it has been promised for other loca- 
tions throughout the country within 
the next few months. Contrary to 
what you may have expected, “Cine- 
rama” is not a_three-dimensional 
movie requiring special colored 
lenses. It is simply an illusion of 
depth created by the wide, high 
curved screen on which three sepa- 
rate cameras project their techni- 
colored images. 

Also an improvement in_ the 
sound apparatus assails the ear on 
all sides of the spectator. Since the 
range of the much 
greater, it encompasses almost as 
much as the human eve sees in look- 
ing at the world outside. 

The first program, This Is Cine- 
rama, includes a number of short 
subjects put together with little con- 
tinuity except for the commentary 
by Lowell Thomas. There are a 
gondola trip along the Grand Canal 
in Venice; a ride in the first seat of 
a roller coaster; 


screen is. sO 


a visit to Cypress 
Gardens in Florida for a motor boat 
race; a plane flight the 
United States which is so realistic 
that I recommend a_ few tablets 
for Eleven such se- 
quences make up This Is Cinerama 
and they are sufficient to acquaint 
vou with the process which is, I can 


acroOSS 


air-sickness. 


promise you, quite an experience. 


* * 


oo Winter television schedule is 


more or less definite by now 


dis- 
counting unexpected casualties 
along the way—and there seems to 


be little variation from that of last 
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before and the 
The proportion of 
situation 


vear and the yeal 
that. 


shows, 


me before 
({uIZ comedies, 
mystery thrillers, and variety hours 
is just about what it has been since 
full-scale TV beeame a reality four 
vears ago. No innovations, no ex- 
periments, no surprises, ° 
Amid all of this bleak outlook, 
though, NBC performed one service 
in the interests of TV’s tuture. On 
its Opera Theater, it came up with 
1 condensed version of Benjamin 
Billy Budd. While one 
might complain about Mr. Britten's 
part in the program 


i itten’s 


his music, for 
example, is deplorably lacking in 
melodic line and the plot is in gen- 
eral too diffuse to permit convincing 
development of his theme 
NBC's 
afternoon 
deed. 
The had a fine, rugged 
look to them: the ship’s deck, the 


never- 
contribution to the 
very 


theless 
was heartening in- 
settings 


Cc iptain’s cabin, the crew's quarters 

and the lighting perfect 
Most of Billy Budd photo- 
sraphed in sharp blacks and whites, 
emphasizing the contrast between 
Good Evil conflict 


Was 


Was 


and meeting in 
at sea. 


too. 
with 


Then, there was little 
the the 


Theodor Uppman was 


very 
wrong singers) or 
orchestra. 
equally actor and 
singer as the ill-fated Billy. Leon 
Lishner and Andrew MeKinley 
to capture the essential 
qualities of Melville’s original Clag- 
rt and Captain Vere. 


expert as an 


managed 
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Wisin AT SEA, also produced by 
NBC, demonstrates the remarkable 
vitality of TV as chronicler of the 
current historical scene. Victory at 
Sea is a film record, in twenty-six 
installments, of the decade covering 
World War Il. The films are culled 
from the archives of ten different 
vovernments, cut, edited, and reas- 
sembled to give a complete record 
of naval operations in time of war. 

The first U-boat’s 
“wolf pack” against an 
Allied convoy the 
were enor- 
which 
Shots 
taken by the Nazis aboard a sub, for 
instance, are characteristic of 
exceptional series. 


episode — a 
mission 
and the second 

attack on Pearl Harbor 

mously exciting chapters 
should have a re-showing. 


this 
An important 
factor in making Victory at Sea the 
best of TV today is’ Richard 
Rodgers’ original for the 
show. Mr. musical- 
comedy composer, seems to have 
hit his stride in his symphonie suite 
which is as important and impres- 
sive as the films themselves. 


score 


Rodgers, a 


| 
Crs. with “I Love Luey” and “Our 
Miss Brooks” successfully launched, 
is concentrating on Meet Millie, an- 
other situation comedy, revolving 


about the adventures of a 


blonde secretary. 


dumb- 
There’s the same 
tendency to make caricatures out of 
characters and the occasionally 
really funny moment along the way 
but Meet Millie is, on the whole, no 
better or worse than many of its sis- 
ter shows. Elena Verdugo is Millie 
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THE MILLIONAIRESS.—To write any 
sort of a play at seventy-nine is un- 
usual. Mr. Shaw, approaching the role 
of octogenarian, looked about him and 
saw. most things were running rapidly 
in the wrong direction. In three long 
plays with longer speeches and not 
too gay nonsense Shaw coquetted with 
Communism, and scolded democracy, 
imperialism, unemployment and_ the 
Established Church. 

Then in 1935, he became frivolous 
enough to dash off a succinct comedy 
to show that no existing laws can curb 
the bosses, particularly the money- 
makers among whom none is more 
fearsome than the woman the French 
call maitresse femme. She is typified 
for Mr. Shaw in Epifania Ognisanti di 
Parerga, a female boss whose acquisi- 
tiveness is as dangerous as her ability. 

Epifania has never forgiven’ the 
world for reducing her father’s 150 
millions to the trifling 30 millions 
which she is so carefuly conserving: 
her contributions being limited to a 
guinea given annually to the Income 
Tax Payers Defense League. She has 
chosen a husband for his fine physique 
and his proven ability to increase a 
capital of £150 to £50,000 within six 
months. Mr. Alastair Fitzfassenden 
now has his wife under muscular con- 
trol but by means of judo (jujitsu) 
she throws her gigolo, Adrian Blender- 
bland, about the stage quite handily. 

It is not until Epifania meets the 
Mohammedan doctor, who is_ inter- 
ested neither in her millions nor her 
tantrums but her unusual pulse, that 
she is willing to give Fitzfassenden a 
divorce and to pass the test decreed 


by the Mohammedan’s mother that his 
future wife must be capable of earning 
her own living from a start of 35 shil- 
lings. Before five months have passed, 
Epifania not only owns a hotel but has 
reorganized — not reformed—a 
shop combine. 

None of the characters are permitted 
to come to life except in the extraneous 
scene in the cellar sweatshop in which 
even Epifania 
Michael 


sweat- 


believable. 
basis of the 


becomes 
Benthall on the 
comedy’s flimsiness has fareed it 
mercilessly and then let Miss Kather- 
ine Hepburn loose as Epifania. Miss 
Hepburn, in the most deliciously femi- 
nine of a series of Balniain 

tears through the text like a 
vine “bossy” in a Basque 

straining her vocal chords, tossing 
Adrian and breaking the furniture; 
vet when she reduces the tempo, dons 
a raincoat and invades the slums, she 
actually seems more dynamic. 

Robert) Helpmann is” refreshingly 
subdued and human as the Moham- 
medan; Cyril Ritchard just the reverse 
as Adrian. Sold out for a limited en- 
gagement, the Theater Guild offers a 
unique entertainment when, gracile, 
termagant, brilliant and beautiful, Miss 
Hepburn bosses the show at the Shu- 
bert. 


creations, 
wild bo- 
cow-fight, 


BERNARDINE.—Mary Chase has the 
poet’s gift of illuminating the common- 
place. Who else could have glimpsed 
behind the dipsomaniac the benign 
presence of Harvey? Who else has 
shown us through a little boy’s eves 
the naive romanticism of the comic 
strip gangsters? Bernardine is the idy] 
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gang, whose Round 
room of the Sham- 
< Café and whose Avalon lies by 
he Sneaky River in Idaho where mo- 

ask permission of their 

he movies and gratefully accept 
is offered them. In 
lives Bernat 
their dreams. It 
a Smooth Opera- 


, 1 
} SCTOO! 


lable is the 
] 
r 


back 


t 
roo 


sons to 


iat small change 
iky Falls there also 
Crud, the virl ot 

1 Big Wheel o1 

be the 
man 


leader of such a 


gang, 
uch oa is Beau. 
iction of the comedy takes place 
thin twenty-four hours in a 
idle Western town where 
known as Wormy--is 

rd time to own 


thers 


im and 


small 
Buford 
having 
life as 
trving to be a companion 
the help of a 
dutiful “jerk” called Vernon. 
Owing to his “old 
ind the ubiquitous Vernon, 
ectings 


lead his 
| has enlisted 
infulds 
devotion 
Wormy’s 
of limited 
handicap 
such fast work 
that his reputation 
is mud and on that particular summer 
night not a down to the 
will go out with him. 
Beau urges patience but Wormy, de- 
fving the and 
demand, Bar- 
followed surreptitiously by the 
Wormy makes contact with 
“Bernardine”’ is an 
illy hilarious But the 
moa human note 
woman, realizing her 
bility to Mrs. Weldy’s 
Buford back to his) grammar 
high school girl, Jean. 
fable 
will do well to see and remember. 
rival in pure imagi- 
humor to Mrs. MceThing. 
Guthrie MeClintic, the sets 
Robert Llovd touch 
of the fantastical in with 
Sneaky Falls. The uniformly 
food with special mention for John 
Kerr as Beau, Alney Alba as Mrs. 
Weldy, Michael Wager as Vernon and 
Johnny Stewart (Crown Prince in The 
“Wormy” Weldy. \/ 


girl's” 
with the gang are 
ind 
him to 


duration the same has 


forced altempt 
vith his “dates” 
girl “dumb 
drips” 
social laws of supply 
rushes off to the Hotel 
clay, 
ine Hlow 
in older unusu- 
incident 
when the 


responst- 


scene, 
very 
son, sends 
school- 
Bernardine is a which grown- 
ups 
It is also the only 
nation and 
Staged by 
by John have a 
keeping 
cast 1s 


King and 1) as 
the Playhouse. 


MY DARLIN’ 
on the 


Mississippi; 


AIDA.—From Memphis 
River Nile to Memphis on the 


from B.C. to A.D.: from 
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Egypt to Tennessee is quite a journey 
for Giuseppe Verdi. What would be 
his reaction if he could hear “Celeste 
Aida” sung by a young man in “tails” 
or listen to his Triumphal March wel- 
coming home the from Bull 
Run? 

First of all he would have to admit 
that never before had his music con- 
jured upon any stage, scenes of such 
magical beauty. From the moment that 
his impressive silken purple and silver 
curtain opens, Lemuel Ayers’ designs 
fill the imagination, and the porticoed 
terrace of the planter’s mansion in 
starlight is as majestic as any 
of the Pharaohs. 

The action of the musical 
on the original text by 
but transposed to 1861. 
is now. the 
Rhadames 


heroes 


palace 


Is based 

Ghislanzoni 
The Princess 
heiress, Jessica Farrow; 
is Demarest, a young Con- 
federate officer, formally aflianced to 
Jessica but who secretly loves Jessica’s 
mulatto Aida. Substituted for 
the High Priest’s blessing of Rhadames 
is Demarest’s initiation into the red- 
robed Klan in the cemetery while the 
Slaves in their adjoining chapel sing 
spiritual, the eerie song of the 
priestesses in the Temple. 

\ most entrancing boudoir is the 
settling for the great duet between Jes- 
sica and Aida the most dramatic mo- 
ment. Strains of the March have been 
heard when the news of Fort Sumter 
was brought to the Ball in Scene I but 
is played in full panoply on the river 
landing for the returning troops when 
a Hanya Holm ballet of French acro- 
bats from New Orleans are a vast im- 
provement on the Ethiopians in black 
jersey tights who used to hop about 
the Metropolitan. 

It was after directing Street Scene 
and Carmen Jones, that Charles Fried- 
man decided he must direct a musical 
show of his own and 
a collaborator. The score has been 
considerably shortened, the recitatives 
ire eliminated but sixty cent of 
the opera remains intact. 

Dorothy Sarnoff, in fine voice, gives 
a spirited performance = as 
doing full justice to 
would have aroused 
the Empress Eugenie. 
who is only 
ready 


slave, 


aus a 


chose Verdi as 


per 


Jessica 
costumes which 
the jealousy of 

Elaine Malbin, 
twenty-two and has al- 
an impressive operatic experi- 
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ence, has a duleet voice of unusual 
quality. The scenes between these two 
talented women are the best in the 
production. The fine cast have all had 
operatic experience and Robert Shaw 
has directed the chorus. Lighted and 
supervised by Hassard Short, this Civil 
War Aida also has a visual beauty 
that is breathless—Al the Winter Gar- 
den. 


DIAL ‘M’ FOR MURDER.—“It’s a very 
different thing planning the ‘perfect 
murder’ for TV,’ said the American 
scenario writer, “because then you can 
make sure that the unforeseen doesn’t 
happen or that some foolish detail is 
overlooked,” and as proof that tele- 
vision authors have a high potential as 
master criminals, the American later 
works out by himself exactly what 
happened. The audience knew. all 
along because the interest in Frederick 
Knott’s compact drama is not in the 
“who or why or how” but in the career 
of the criminal Maurice Evans at his 
suavest. 
That same mannerliness is, to my 
mind, the best achievement of the 
British thriller. Their police inspec- 
tors look like bank clerks and have the 
urbanity of an undertaker. Their crim- 
inals, while not always holding uni- 


versity degrees, are averse to crudities 


in speech or culture. A gruesome mur- 
der is planned as politely and casually 
as a bridge game. Yet for all Mr. 
I:vans’s light touch, he knows just how 
to convey a hint of the sinister, even 
though his Judas may be debonair. He 
is, however, so plausible that it is easy 
to understand how he hoodwinks 
everyone but the audience. 

A small gives Mr. Evans mas- 
terly support — Gusti Huber = as_ his 
wife; John Williams, getting the most 
out of every line and gesture as the 
Inspector, Richard Derr as the Ameri- 
can and Anthony Dawson as a cultured 
cur. This is not a mood play of mount- 
ing horror like Angel Street but for a 
guaranteed evening of exciting and 
steady interest, dial CI 4-9474 for the 
Plymouth Theater. 


cast 


IN ANY LANGUAGE.—She is with us 
again—the movie actress whose popu- 
larity is slipping -together with the 
acidulous secretary-companion once a 


natural for Shirley Booth. This time 
the locale is Rome which makes it 
possible to introduce a Rossellini-like 
director who is promptly and meticu- 
lously vamped by the screen star from 
Hollywood. Obligingly, Signor Car- 
menelli engages her for his current 
picture but is driven into making her 
part a deaf-mute when he finds her 
quite incapable of learning any Italian. 
The only other complication is the ap- 
pearance of her American husband. 

Uta Hagen does the best she can for 
a spineless story by the energy of her 
own action including an amusingly 
“corny” dance and song routine. Joe 
de Santis as Carmenelli is equally help- 
ful to the dramatist. The best scenes 
are the rehearsals and the “rushes” 
not seen by the audience but reflected 
on the despairing faces of the cast and 
producer. George Abbott’s direction 
runs to broad faree at accelerated 
speed. Quite at variance with the pro- 
ceedings within it, is the set, stately 
and well proportioned by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois.._-Now closed. 


FAITH AND PRUDENCE.—Catholic 
Theater cannot be said to be advanced 
by this underbaked farce by Lottie 
Michelson, in which a stock Trish 
comic is tricked into marriage after 
a drinking bout with a spinster who 
has confided her hopes for a husband 
to the care of St. Joseph. It seems 
doubtful that St. Joseph would endorse 
the matchmaking technique of the 
playwright. Far the best character in 
the play is the brawny dummy in a 
lumberjack’s outfit whom the spinster 
calls “Jonesy” and cherishes as a 
symbol of male protection. Animated 
by feminine sympathy Jonesy 
to be a chivalrous philosopher. 

The Blackfriars’ Guild now has a 
real proscenium arch, a new curtain 
and upholstered seats but what is that 
compared to the loss of Father Nagle? 

At Blackfriars’ (316 West 57th St.) 


proves 


THE TIME OF THE CUCKOO.—The 
program quotes from the Britannica 
that the cuckoo, “a summer visitant, 
proclaims its arrival by a ery, herald- 
ing the season of love.’ What seems 
more pertinent to the play is the fact 
that the cuckoo is also the interloper 


in the family life of the bird world. 

















In Arthur Laurents’ close-up of a Vene- 
tian pension, the cuckoos are of both 
Italian and American origin. The 
main difference between them, accord- 
ing to Laurents, being that an Italian 
can and enjoy himself while an 
inherited Puritan conscience, not 
strong enough to prevent flights into 
other nests, can rob the flights of plea- 
ure, 

Leona Samish, from the Middle 
West, has worked hard for her family 
since she was sixteen and still wistful 


sin 


for the romance she never knew has 
saved enough for an Italian vacation. 
In Venice, loneliness looms larger. 
Gondolas were not designed for a 


single spinster. She revisits the shop 
where Signor Di Rossi sells antiques. 
Phat evening he calls at the pension 
ind invites her out for coffee. Moon- 
light-—the Grand Canal—a_ good-look- 
ing man but by the close of Act I, 


Leona has discovered that Di Rossi has 
a wife and a sizeable family. 
That scene used to come much later. 


This 1952 Leona discounts Di Rossi's 
cheating his wife just as she discounts 
the owner of the pension, Signora 
Fioria’s successful attempt to pollute 


the nest of the young American couple. 
It is only when Di 
financially that 
Italians. 

In the general commotion, the Amer- 
ican bride removes her repentant hus- 
band to another Canal and Signor Di 
Rossi refuses Leona’s efforts at recon- 
ciliation. She makes the wages of sin 
too expensive. Leona is left unresent- 
ful but also unrepentant —just lonely. 

The warm glow and good humor of 
Shirley Booth’s Leona is so appealing, 


{ossi tries to cheat 
her Leona denounces 


that the honesty of her apology is dis- 
arming even when she takes too many 
cocktails. Dino DilLuca and Lydia St. 
Clair give expert performances as the 
Italian realists. Donald Murphy is the 
attractive American artist whose 
can't dampen his bride’s in- 
fatuation. The Venetian gamin is small 
Jerez who won his into 


too 


egoism 


Jose Way 


South Pacific by opening cab doors in 
front 
rhe 


of Lindy’s. 
understanding 


of 


direction 
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Ben 


seens 


Harold Clurman and the set by 
Edwards help a play which 

completely confused in standards and 
philosophy but is unusual in the pene 
tration of its characterizations and in 


having Shirley Booth.—At the Empire. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—The most 
cheering news item to date is the 


steady upgrade work of the new Gil 
bert and Sullivan Company assembled 


by S. M. Chartock with the = = dis- 
tinguished co-operation of Martyn 
Green, Ella Halman and some. other 
long-time members of the D’Oyly 
Cartes. As one cannot duplicate a 


tradition nor a repertory company in 
one season, the chorus for some time 
will present a handicap because the 
D’Ovly Cartes prestige attracted some 
exceptionally gifted young people, but 
the male principals of this new organi 
zation are all singers of distinction, 


From merely average performances 
of The Mikado and The Pirates of 
Penzance a new standard has been 


reached in Trial by Jury and H.M.S. 
Pinafore. That happens to be a com- 
bination which shows off most happily 
the acting and comedy of Martyn 
Green. His Judge and his Admiral are 
both old men but oh, how dissimilar! 

Trial by Jury was sung by Mr. Green 
and the Company as lightest farce with 
Mr. Green making very telling game of 
judicial dignity, but as Commander 
of the King’s Navee, and looking rather 
like Lord Nelson, he was the epitome 
of pompous but elegant oflicialdom, 
thus raising caricature to satire. 

faking his cue from Mr. Green. 
Frank Rogier was a stately Captain. 
{ogier’s strong baritone, clear diction 
and native dignity should be valuable 
to the Company. Robert Rounseville 
as a tenor does not belie his great-aunt, 
Mme. Nordica. 

Unfortunately sets by Ralph = Als- 
wang are of a wishy-washy modernity 
which lack humor or beauty, and the 
costuming by Peggy Morrison is garish 
and unattractive. 

Mr. Chartock and Mr. Green, how- 
ever, have gone far in the nucleus of 
an American G. & S. Co.—-On Tour. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutn Paciric.—Stars may come 
and go but audiences still flow to the 
Majestic. 

January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—May shortly go 
on tour from the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING AND I. 
at the St. James. 


Always a delight 


THE Moon Is Biue.—-This is a smart 
comedy which just avoids the implica- 
tions in the text._-At the Henry Miller. 


December 


THE Fourposter.—Vignettes of mar- 
ried life with only Betty Fields and 
Burgess Meredith in the cast. Much too 
intimate in Scene I, it develops humor 
and tenderness as it proceeds.—At the 
Golden. 

February, 1952 


Pat Jory.—-Rodgers’ charming mu- 
sic overlays O’Hara’s sordid story of 
a gigolo. The lyrics are far from clean. 
Vivienne Segall and Harold Lang are 
the stars. The ballet is hampered by 
a girl minus a costume.—<Aft the Broad- 
hurst. 


April 


Now at the former 
-the Forty-eighth 


Mrs. McTHING. 
home of Harvey 
Street. 

June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.— Elliott Nugent 
in the comedy he wrote with James 
Thurber is still inducing laughs at the 
Music Box. 


July 


New Faces oF 1952.—A gay young 
cast sing some pleasant songs; act out 
some skits and do some dancing in a 
revue, staged by John Murray Ander- 
son, with décor by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois, in which wit and sentiment are 
mingled.—Al ihe Royale. 


WisH You WerE Here.—Produced 
by Joshua Logan, this is a musical by 
Harold Rome based on a comedy about 
a summer camp in the Catskills. Fast 
moving and lively.—At the Imperial. 


November 


BEATRICE LILLIE with Reginald Gard- 
iner.—Making no attempt at novelty, 
Miss Lillie and Mr. Gardiner are reviv- 
ing for a grateful public some of the 
old favorites. The engagement has 
been prolonged at the Booth. 


Beneath the Christmas Tree 


by GENEVIEVE ARNAUD 


I] AY back in Anno Domini 

There was no tinseled Christmas tree, 
No bubble lights or candy canes, 

No dump-trucks or electric trains— 
Things little boys would much prefer 
To gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


But Christ our Lord is born again 
Each year into the hearts of men; 
And when a family trims its tree, 
It honors Him belatedly 

If down among the boughs of green 
Is tucked a little manger scene. 


























NOVELS 


MEN AT ARMS 

by Evelvn Waugh 

Little, Bre 
rhe world of 
the world of which they 
oblique reflection, has 
it war as not. In the 
Vile Bodie soa 
to bits bv the World 
the tributary wars leading to 
War Il have had 
Put Out More 
the hon 
Ven at 
intended 


won, S350 

Mr. Waugh’s novels, like 
have been an 
been as often 
final pages of 
society is blow: 
War |; 
World 
their coverage; and 
Flags devoted itself to 
i front of the recent war. 
irms, the first volume of an 
trilogy exquisite in 
invthing Waugh 
with antic glee 
davs of the late war, the 
of training officers and forming 
And the mixture is as 

onderful as before. 
irms more than con 
author’s concern with the 
decline and fall of practically every- 
body. It mixes the rich mood and 
Brideshead Revisited with 
the stvlized blackout skits of the come- 
dies to give us blend. The expli 
Catholic subject matter of Brides 
ms is found side bv side with 
implicit criticism of Decline and 
ind A Handful of Dust. The ae- 
and characters move easil\ 
realistically 
landed 
their 
share of 


sham 


guns ol 


and as 
its comic spirit: as 
has written, moves in 


the early 


bt if ides. 
weird and w 
Vie li at 
tinue its 


does 


manner of 
1rnew 


here 


from 
Catholic 
suffered for 
retained a round 
greatness” to the 


observed 
gentry who “had 
Faith and vet 
material 
comic postures of the tarts and spivs 
from Metroland. 

Guv Crouchback, a man of 
with a touch of the pious pedantry that 
makes Lord Brideshead so delightful, 
becomes a member of a regiment with 
a proud, anachronistic 


honor 


tradition. 



































REVIEWED 


BY Riley Hughes 


News of the impending war brought 
“deep peace to one English heart” and 
Guv returned to England “to serve 
his King.’ His opposite number in the 
Apthorpe, colossal bore and 
par excellence. As 
there is a ballet of with Mr. 
Waugh editorializing from the wings 
So far in the trilogy, World War Tl 
has been held at so great an aesthetic 
distance as to make it seem as remote 
as the Wars of the Roses; one waits, 
inticipating new comic delights, and 
wonders what the two succeeding vol- 
umes will bring. 


book is 
trimmer usual 


ironies, 


THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED 

by Francois Mauriac 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. §3.00 
Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the publication of this novel, not 
one of Mauriae’s best, vet, as alwavs. 
not without its interest, is the author’s 
long postscript. Once again M. Mau- 
faces the problem which for at 
least twenty vears has occunied—some 
would sav plagued——him: the position, 
the responsibilitv of the novelist to- 
Of The Loved and the 
author writes: “Tt 
warped, as showing to 
the world a mask fixed in a hard and 
hateful grimace. It humanity 
untouched bv Grace,’ 

In his postscript M. Mauriac touches 
upon and dismisses as hypocrisy the 
contention that the artist is instructing 
his readers when he paints a dark 
picture of mankind. He must, savs 
Mauriac, avoid making his work an 
idol, an end in itself. The Christian 
artist must “emplov his gifts in the 
interest of his Faith.” Yet “the nov- 
elist must be constantly on his guard 


rl ic 


Grace. 
Unloved its 
mankind as 


wa rd 


show S 


show S 


’ 





against trying to prove anything.” for 
“his duty is to make the most of his 
own peculiar vision of human life 
and human persons.” M. Mauriac goes 
no further toward solving the dilemma 
he has posed than by pleading a “voca- 
tion,” the vocation of bearing witness, 
in his case the vocation of showing 
man not at war with God or the 
cosmos, but with himself. 

The Loved and the Unloved shows 
this inner warfare only imperfectly. 
The reader will perhaps not be aware, 
or at least certain, of his intuition, 
that the protagonist on the last page 
is moving (as the postscript declares) 
toward God. Here are two final 
sentences: “He sat upon the parapet, 
a stranger to himself, detached from 
all his fellows. It was as though he 
had agreed with somebody to meet 
him there.” 

sJefore these sentences are reached 
Nicholas Plassae has experienced dis- 
gust over the desires of Agatha, an 
aristocrat reduced to being a governess 
and a go-between for two rather limi- 
ted, almost loutish young people. Once 
more, M. Mauriac shows in slow and 
symbolic motion the cruelties with 
which we overwhelm those we tell 
ourselves we love. 


THE CURVE AND THE TUSK 

by Stuart Cloete 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
Mr. Cloete subtitles his new book “A 
Novel of Change among Elephants and 
Men.” Elephants and men—Kaflirs, 
hunters, and the bored, pampered Eu- 
ropeans who live in regal exile 
share the author’s interest in this 
warm and earnest book. Actually, it 
is not a novel at all, but rather a ram- 
shackle combination of textbook on 
elephants and other giants of the 
jungle, a folk tale, a travel book, and 
a plea for justice, in Africa and 
throughout the world. “To live with- 
out justice as we do,’ the author 
writes, “is to turn our cities into 
jungles.” 

In part this is the story of Mashupa 
and N’Tembi, their wooing = § and 
marriage, their life together and apart. 
Kaflirs in a Portuguese colony, they 
are Catholics; vet their families and 
their tribes are held in the strong grip 
of a pagan tradition. When they inno- 


cently violate the tribal taboo (the 
totem of both is the elephant) Mashupa 
is condemned by the witeh doctor to 
live for a year in the jungle. 

Woven into their story, their trag- 
edy, is the tale of the almost legendary 
elephant who has baflled two genera- 
tions of hunters. Sometimes a huge 
tusked beast is seen, at other times he 
appears to be tuskless. Two hunters 
the hunter is the Don Juan, the Casa- 
nova of the forest, reflects one of them 

pursue the beast of legend, of pagan 
triumph over the makeshift order esta- 
blished by Lisbon. Without becoming 
heavily symbolical, Mr. Cloete uses his 
story of the lovers and his Moby Dick 
of the jungle to indicate the forces 
which are tearing all our worlds apart. 
His book is a well-intentioned ground 
plan for the novel his admirable, but 
undisciplined, zeal) prevented = him 
from writing. 


ISLAND PRIEST 

by Henri Queffelec 

Dutton. $3.00 
This is a skillfully) written novel 
whose simplicity of incident and 
narrative serves to cloak a great many 
ambiguities and ironies. First there 
is the ambiguity surrounding the 
island and islanders of Sein. Set off 
the coast of Brittany in dangerous 
waters, Sein, a “little flat piece of rock, 
blown upon from all quarters, defied 
the elements.” Its inhabitants were 
at the same time pious and pagan. 
They came devoutly to church, even 
when the island had no priest, falling 
on their knees to “pray 
our beaches with wreckage.” They 
would set false beacons and maltreat 
sailors, leaving them for dead, strip 
bodies and steal floating valuables, for 
they considered wreckage from the 
sea God’s bounty to them. 

Yet hard as they were, they were 
more tender than the hearts of the 
bishop on the mainland or the priests 
who said the islanders needed police- 
men not curates to look after them. 
Against this background, Thomas 


God to cover 


Gourvennec, sacristan, preaches to his 


people in the absence of a 
When his pleas for a_ priest 
unheeded he gradually assumes 
functions of the priesthood. In 
the bishop investigates, 


priest. 
remain 
the 
time 
permits 
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fhomas to become a seminarian. At 
the end, there is the promise that 
Phomas will be ordained in spite of 
preparation. Curiously, 
ordained priest permits 
sing a Te Deum with a 
more irregularity.” 
Such and their prob- 
lematical validity will 
puzzle and disturb many a reader; per- 
haps only the extremely wary will be 
edified by Island Priest. 


his sketchy 
i validly 

thomas to 
shrug about “one 
circumstances 
historical 


ONE RED ROSE FOR CHRISTMAS 

by Paul Horgan 

Longmans. $1.75 
Mr. Paul Horgan, author of that skill- 
fully constructed novella The Devil in 
the Desert, again the re- 
sources of the short novel with delicate 
tact and artistry. One Red Rose for 
Christmas is a charming addition to 
the little literature of the Christmas 
Cason, 

Without mawkishness and with a 
sentiment that halts successfully this 
side of sentimentality, this novel shows 
how the Mother Superior of Mount St. 
Kit’s Orphanage spent the first anni- 
versary of the death of her twin sister, 
Sister St. Anne. Against the back- 
ground of St. Kit’s, deftly sketched in, 
Reverend Mother makes her regal 
progress, “her flaring, her long 
rosary Sailing heavily out from the en- 
ergy of her knee.” But her heart is 
not at peace; she is disturbed by 
memories of her dead sister and by the 
awkward presence of Kathie, the en- 
fant terribie of St. Kit’s. Mr. Horgan’s 
solution of Mother Seraphim’s problem 
will not surprise anyone, for in his 


once uses 


robes 


careful context of sacrifice and piety 
it is inevitable and right. 


HEAVEN KNOWS, MR. 
by Charles Shaw 
Crown, $3.00 

In this novel Mr. Shaw takes an un- 

usual, though possible, situation to tell 

a war story that bears witness “that 

faith and courage and the supremacy 

of the spirit were not gone from the 
world and that truth stood unshaken.” 

Hank Allison, an American marine, 

stumbles from a raft to the shore of a 

small Pacific island. At first the island 

seems entirely uninhabited. But he 
comes upon the ruins of a small settle- 
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ment, a church, and in the chureh an 
Ursuline nun. 

Allison and Sister Angela are alone 
on the island; the other members of 
the tiny mission were killed by enemy 
action. The two leave the church in 
time to escape the bombs from return 
ing Japanese planes. A nightmare of 
living in adjacent foxholes, nearly 
perishing of hunger, and being hunted 
by a small party of Japanese follows 
their initial escape. Inevitably Hank. 
“a fairly simple and honest soul” with 
out any particular religious upbring 
ing, begins to lose his awe of the nun 
and to think of her as a woman, and 
finally to lust after her. 

Mr. Shaw treats this part of his storys 
with frankness but with brevity. Alli 
deflection from such desires is 
handled with tact and plausibility; the 
intervening factor, Sister Angela’s fall 
ing victim to fever, is certainly nat- 
ural enougna under the circumstances. 
Granting Mr. Shaw his right to the 
subject matter and to the coincidences 
and melodrama involved, this is both 
an exciting and reverent book. 


son's 


THE REVENGE FOR LOVE 

by Wyndham Lewis 

Regnery. $3.50 
The “lunatic menace” and “arrogant 
futilitv’” of England’s pompous, upper- 
class Left wing movement of the 1930's 
is held up to turgid ridicule in The 
Revenge for Love, first published in 
1937, when such satire was far 
fashionable than now, and 
second volume in a new edition 
of the novelist’s work. These were the 
days of the Spanish Civil War as it was 
fought in Bloomsbury, when, savs Mr. 
Lewis, the Bloomsbury 
ing “impenetrable 
political pieties of 
mouths backfiring every second, to 
spit out a manufactured hatred, as 
their eyeballs moved.” 

As the author’s own point of view 
is fairly impenetrable also, the book is 
pretty much a matter of trading epi- 
thet for epithet, abuse for abuse. 
Stock figures from the left and the 
right (the latter represented mostly by 
Jack Cruze, a capitalist and a vulgar 
amorist) throw wooden dialogue back 
and forth at one another. There is 
an amusing bit when some of the char- 


less 
reprinted 
as a 


set were utter 
nonsense” in the 
the time, “their 
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acters, fourth-rate painters, team up 
with some rascals straight out of 
Oliver Twist to manufacture fake Van 
Goghs and other masterpieces. Mr. 
Lewis never quite achieves an aes- 
thetic or moral distance from which 
to view the morass of muddy clichés 
and murky action which surrounds his 
characters: hence his book is chiefly 
notable as an atypical period piece. 


4 WORTHY MAN 

by Robert Standish 

Macmillan. $3.50 
In the first chapter his emplover char- 
acterizes David Farrant as a_ gentle- 
man; in the last, David’s wife taunt- 
ingly calls him a “frustrated boy 
scout.” She also savs to him: “You 
don’t know what to sav. You don’t 
know what to do. You never did 
know and never will know.” In these 
words Sheila puts her finger on one of 
Mr. Standish’s many failures: David 
is anonentity. But he is only the most 
improbable of an unbelievable gallery 
of robots convened by the author to 
engage in an incredibly hackneyed 
plot. 


{ Worthy Man has a thoroughgoing 
villain, a handsome lecher who turns 


thief and arsonist. By means too tedi- 
ous (but not for Mr. Standish) to re- 
late, he wins the hand of Helen, our 
heroine, who stubbornly refuses to 
marry the man she loves instead of 
the man she both loathes and _ pities. 
David long remains single, devoted to 
making millions; then he marries 
Sheila, who was a little girl when he 
met her on an ocean voyage. Next 
vovage he takes, there is Sheila, all 
srown up. Mr. Standish seems to dis- 
believe this hash himself; in his final 
chapters he flees from it and writes 
the whole thing off. 


GUY RENTON 

by Alec Waugh 

Farrar. $3.50 
This is “A London Story,” or life as 
a bachelor of middle-class origins, of 
some money, taste, and awareness ex- 
perienced it from the years 1925 to 
1946. Like evervone else, Guy Kenton 
was acted upon by history in 
vears; he has his part in a_ story 
marked by a depression, an abdica- 
tion, and the terrible purgatorial fire 


those 
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of the blitz. And like everyone else he 
had a private life as well, a life he ac- 
tively pursued in the teeth of history. 

Mr. Waugh tells his protagonist’s 
story by means of an enormous flash- 
back. The first few pages and the 
last two are set in the year 1946, when 
Renton is, in his own words, “an aging 
bachelor.” A young man asks his ad- 
vice about marriage, asks him to “put 
himself back,” and the narrative shifts 
to 1925, the Hotel Imperiale, the skiing, 
and Renee. Shortly after they met, 
Renee and Guy became lovers. For 
twenty years the liaison continued as 
Renee lived in nominal union with 
her cold unsympathetic husband, and 
Guy lived apart from his family in a 
London flat. 

By “convention, 
maintenance of a 
ran their lives. 


appearance, the 
social code” they 
Around them, in Lon- 
don, in their families, the changes 
which the author’s brother Evelyn 
Waugh has so often described with 
biting irony created a new and am- 
biguous pattern. At the final page Guy 
turns from the past to the young man 
before him and says: “There has to 
be a complete giving, on both sides, 
and that, outside marriage, there can 
never be.” 


NO BUT I SAW THE MOVIE 

by Peter De Vries 

Little, Brown. $3.00 
Mr. De Vries (known as Mr. Debris 
to a briefly hired baby-sitter) reports 
here in short stories, personal experi- 
ence sketches, and literary parodies 
the trials of suburban life. In one 
sketch the narrator is routed inglori- 
ously from the field——an argument over 
a restaurant menu—when it is pointed 
out to him that his muffler is hanging 
out of his sleeve. It’s Thurber’s Walter 
Mitty all over again, in repeated ver- 
sions of the frustrations cold reality 
offers to the sensibilities. 

In the short stories the check of 
circumstance is variously adminis- 
tered. A husband who has tired of his 
marriage finds that his wife has been 
reading magazine articles on how to 
hold her husband instead of being, as 
he hoped, unfaithful to him. Another 
husband (“Cold Potato”) tries briefly 
to placate his wife with “cute” 


notes, 
just the way 


the Twinings do it. In 
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Cultural Levels Eat Here” 

enacing situation 

thes with amusement that 
counterman of a hamburger joint 
is demands, “Mit or mitout?” 

At le o husbands meet with un- 
expected virtuously 
ivoiding temptations sirens. In 
the sketches Mr. De reports on 
his memories of a Calvinist 


flerent 
couples race a 


note 


ilist 


ist tw 
responses for 
with 
Vries 
Dutch 
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childhood and of Holland (Michigan), 
and on shopping for credenzas, toggle 
bolts and other oddments. Faulkner, 
James Jones, Christopher Fry, and 
Klizabeth Bowen come in for joyous 
and fairly penetrating parody. You're 
not likely to see any of this slight, 
fragile stuff in a movie, but it will be 
a reasonably fortunate reader who can 
report, “No, but I read the book.” 


Other New Books 


A DECLARATION OF 
by Herbert Agar 
Houghton Mifflin <3 

Just vhat do we mean by the 

tions of the West? Herbert 

evidently confused by that 
ual thre 


FAITH 


tradi- 
Agar was 
question 
n procecde d to write this book 
ler to present his answer. 

Phe author reminds us that at times 
ve talk “as if our « 
mityv,” 


use were Christi 

though that is what we ar 
prestubialbhy 
nation by the East Mr. 
Agar that millions of ag 
nostics in the West are indifferent to 
Christianity. Next, iS a 
to defend, 
llowever, we 


protecting trom extermi- 
llowe ver. 


reminds us 


possible 
“cause” 


tioned. 


democracy is men 
find that such 
nations as Brazil, Chile and Venezuela 
do not practice most 
Americans and English think it should 


be practiced. 

In arguing for some sort of a 
ment of faith, to which all 
evervwhere should be 


scribe, Mr. 


democracy as 


State- 
good men 
willing to sub- 
Agar believes that evervone 


should admit that no government may 


dictate on matters of conscience, that 
such things as natural rights. 
that there is something which he refers 
to as “natural pietv’” and finally that 
what he calls “sanctions” for 
these demands. He argues in favor of 
absolute, not relative truth. Moreover. 
the denial of these natural 
rights by the Russians the essential dif- 
ference between East and West. 

He distrusts nationalism; he 


there are 


there are 


he sees in 


has no 


a means of advancing 
world welfare. As he cbserves: “‘Allied 
to the gallant Chinese we incinerate 
hundreds of thousands of treacherous 
Japs, only to ally with the 
gallant Japanese against the treachetr 
ous Chinamen.” Paunt Kiniery. 


faith in war as 


ourselves 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE 

by Christopher Dawson 

Sheed & Ward. 83.50 
Mr. Belloc once gave a book the rather 
startling title, “Europe Is the Faith.” 
He did this partly by using 
overstatement for the sake of empha- 
vet, it is true that the Christian 
tradition has literally been the central 
element of European culture; and our 
present global confusion is largely due 
to the decay of that tradition. Alerted 
to the danger of ignoring the history of 
Asia, we sometimes forget the 
sity of understanding Europe. 

Mr. Dawson reminds us that without 
an understanding of European history 
we shall not attain to a proper appre- 
ciation of the contemporary global 
which brings Western civiliza- 
tion face to face with the possibility of 
destruction through the assaults of 
declared enemies and the apathy of 
shortsighted friends and allies. To 
help us toward this appreciation few 
men are better equipped than he, and 
probably no volume of equal size will 
give as much practical 
his small book. 

In thirteen chapters 


wav of 


SIS) 


hneces- 


CTISIS 


assistance as 


many of them 
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reprinted from articles previously 
published he makes plain why Eu- 
rope must be regarded as “a society of 
peoples,” out of whose agreements and 
disagreements, western culture has de- 
veloped. His wide, sane, realistic out- 
look, and his gift of clear presentation, 
focus light on the particular problem, 
“Can our Western civilization be saved 
without being spiritualized?” 

A well balanced reader will hardly 
be able to ignore recognition of the 
part played by Christian moral values 
in the formation of our social order, 
or to escape the conclusion that this 
recognition must be incorporated in 
our present pattern of action if west- 
ern civilization is to survive. 

JOSEPH McSorvey. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE REIGNS 
by Sir Frederick Ponsonby 
Dutton. $5.00 

Sir Frederick’s 

vears amid kind 


memories of forty 
hearts and coronets 
are instructive, illuminating and fre- 
quently funny. He entered Queen Vic- 
toria’s Household when she was an old 
lady and he a young blade in the 
Guards. His duties were in their own 
way complicated. They ranged from 
teaching himself shorthand to playing 
opposite princesses in amateur theatri- 
cals. (The Queen once called him 
down for chucking one of her daugh- 
ters too cordially under the chin in a 
rehearsal of She Stoops to Conquer.) 
Despite his respect for the ability and 
dignity of his Queen Empress, it is 
clear that in those early days Fritz 
Ponsonby felt sometimes as though he 
were lunatic asvlum and 
that he rarely killed himself trying to 
please. 

With Edward VII all was 

though entertaining too. Here was 
a master he could follow. His por- 
trait of an able, commanding, hot-tem- 
pered, tactful prince raises the book to 
the rank of a first-class historical docu- 
ment. It is a true loss that Sir Fred- 
erick’s own death shortly before King 
George V’s made the last section ex- 
tremely sketchy and shallow com- 
pared with what goes before. 

Rarely has history been served up 
so well. Ponsonby must have been one 
of the raconteurs of his era. We are 
lucky that so many of his tales were 


loose in a 


different 
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written down before death finished the 
career that he made into a great voca- 
tion—that of being a good, faithful 
and charming servant of his king. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


WOMAN TODAY 

by John Fitzsimons 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
This rather curious little volume is an 
attempt to appraise modern woman 
historically, morally, physically, psy- 
chologically and even theologically. 
The author, an English priest and chap- 
lain of the Young Christian Workers of 
England and Wales, writes chiefly for 
British readers, and naturally some 
chapters survive the sea-change better 
than others. His sketch of woman’s life 
from the immemorial years when the 
home was the center of industry, edu 
cation and amusement down to the 
tremendous changes following the In- 
dustrial Revolution has human as well 
as Statistical interest; and his sugges- 
tions of the kind of education and the 
kind of work best suited to her devel- 
opment are valuable and in the 
line of creative thinking. 

But what too often confuses his mes- 
sage is the theory, almost the obses 
sion, that modern woman suffers from 
some inferiority complex — that she is 
frustrated by a sense of her “reduced 
and ambiguous place in society” 
that both her temperamental absorp- 
tion in love and her tendency to domi- 
nate are efforts to compensate 
some deep-seated “unsureness” of her- 
self. So far as the American woman 
is concerned all this sounds rather pre- 
historic; and one suspects that women 
everywhere have more ingenuity and 
adaptability than their critics or even 
their defenders give them credit for! 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


best 


for 


GRAND TOUR AND OTHER POEMS 
by Mary F. Lindsley 
Philosophical Library. 

If imagination arises to some extent in 

the subconscious it may be that poetry 

and music are the means by which it 


$4.75 


is captured and given substance. Mys- 
tical experience is not often success- 
fully translated into language, but 
when it is, as in some of these verses. 
we have true poetry. 


Miss Lindsley the 


chooses most 
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life as viewed from a 
window New York en- 
titled “Rooftop in Babylon’; a long 
narrative of a Catholic martyr in Ssix- 
teenth century Cornwall; a little Negro 
child awaiting adoption at the New 
York Foundling Hospital; sketches of 
London and of Italian cities . and 
scenes. Different as they are, she 
brings to all a timelessness and beauty 
which reflects a mind receptive to the 
inner meaning of experience and phe- 
Indeed it is for their inter- 
pretative as much as their poetic value 
that verses will be prized. 
Naturally not all are of equal quality, 
but of how many poets could such a 
claim be made? There is no space for 


dive rs¢ subic ets: 


overlooking 


nomena 


the sé 


criticism in this short review, but any 
criticism would be of such a minor 
kind that it would not alter the general 
opilion just given. 

RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 
LICHT ON A DARK HORSE 

by Roy Campbell 

Henry Regnery. $4.00 
The quality of this autobiography is 
is varied as the adventures of the au- 
thor. Crammed full of Campbell’s 
fascinating experiences as bullfighter, 
soldier, circus performer, horse- 
trader, naturalist, and man of letters, 
somehow it is not a thrilling book, nor 
is the personality of the author be- 
suiling. It is so clear from the outset 
that Campbell is magnificent—tops in 
anything he undertakes —that there is 
no suspense, the issue of every episode 
bound to be success for the hero. 

This may be true; it Is 
rude, and the stvle is often crude. 
Part of the rudeness is no doubt de- 
liberate. Campbell is another literary 
“he-man,” in this respect not unlike 
D. H. Lawrence, Orwell, Hemingway. 
For Campbell, blood and guts, garlic, 
illiteracy, bravery, dignity, simplicity, 
all are equally virtues, equally charac- 
teristic of Provence and Spain and 
Catholicism (to which Campbell be- 
came a convert in Spain). 

Again there is some truth here, and 
any man is entitled to his opinions and 
prejudices. But Campbell throws his 
out with too much bombast, and appar- 
ently too much haste. The best parts 
of the book, those that seem to have 
been written with most care, are the 


nonetheless 
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descriptions of his native South Africa. 
As a naturalist Campbell is well-man- 
nered, eloquent, and convincing. Per- 
haps some rewriting would make the 
rest of this autobiography equally 
good reading. Rutu M. AMEs. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

by Clement Simon Mihanovich, 

srother Gerald J. Schnepp, 

Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. 

Bruce. $4.25 
This book is mainly the work of three 
members of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of St. Louis University. It is one 
of the most instructive and construc- 
tive volumes on marriage and the fam- 
ily to come out of any publishing 
house, Catholic or secular. The au- 
thors have succeeded in placing mar- 
riage in its proper perspective, while 
emphasizing that the spiritual and the 
material sides are not two separate 
compartments. 

The chapters dealing with Church 
laws and legal aspects of marriage are 
expertly presented in refreshingly sim- 
ple language. The section on the fam- 
ily gives valuable guidance and, while 
recognizing “the sins of the parents,” 
points to their virtues too. This sec- 
tion is full of up-to-date and often sur- 
prising statistics on such things as the 
size of the financial status and the 
divorce rate among families. The sec- 
tion on the physical aspects of mar- 


riage contains much common _ sense 


and includes a glossary of terms. 


Although primarily a school text- 
book, Marriage and the Family should 
also prove invaluable for Cana groups 
and pre-marriage courses, and for the 
many of us parents who think we 
know it all, it proves that we have an 
awful lot to learn. 

GERALD E. SHerry. 
USHANT 

by Conrad Aiken 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown. 

$4.50 
Conrad Aiken has been a fairly pro- 
lifie writer of fiction, verse, and criti- 
cism since approximately 1915. Not a 
popular writer in the generally ac- 
cepted sense, he has been remembered 
chiefly for certain of his earlier poems 
written during the poetry renaissance 
that followed World War I. It is safe 
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to say that in literary circles the pub- 
lication of Ushant will mark an Aiken 
renaissance. 

It is an extraordinary, often a star- 
tling book. Written almost under com- 
pulsion it would seem, and with no 
deliberate attempt at sensationalism, it 
is nevertheless a completely candid 
essay in self-revelation, an exploration 
of human personality, almost morbidly 
psychoanalytical and expressed often 
in imagery of haunting beauty and 
kaleidoscopic symbolism. The intrin- 
sically sordid and vulgar is lifted 
somehow to poetry; the erotic and de- 
cadent takes on the delicate quality of 
an etching. Ushant offers a discursive, 
bewildering journey through the land- 
scape of a man’s soul, an examination 


SHORTER 


VERDICT IN KOREA, by Robert T. 
Oliver (Bald Eagle Press. $4.00). The 


Chairman of the Department of Speech 
at the Pennsylvania State College here 


sums up impressions made upon him 
while he was serving as counsel to 
President Rhee and holding other im- 
portant posts in Korea. For victory 
he stipulates as a first step the getting 
of Chinese Communists out of the in- 
vaded territory, even at the cost of war 
with Russia. He then adds “a package 
of four interlocking provisions”: to 
persuade the whole world of Amer- 
ica’s friendly intentions; to give ade- 
quate economic aid to all underdevel- 
oped nations needed for the victory of 
the free world; to build up sufficient 
military power to hold Russia off in- 
definitely; to prove beyond question 
that Americans are prepared to fight 
for their traditional national ideals. 
DEVILS OF LOUDON, by Aldous 
Huxley (Harper. $4.00). This book is 
built around the career of a hypocriti- 
cal scoundrel, Urbin Grandier, who 
got himself ordained a priest in the 
diocese of Poitiers and was put to 
death in 1634 on the charge of witch- 
craft. The author seems not to have 
quite made up his mind whether he is 
writing a biography or a novel; for, 
although he introduces a great many 
historical facts and quotes abundantly 
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of what Mr. Aiken calls “the long and 
vivid process of dying which we call 
life.” 

This is a book which certainly can- 
not be recommended to all classes of 
readers. Some, of course, will read it 
for its Freudian implications; others 
will search avidly for half-veiled per- 
sonalities and adumbrations of scan- 
dal; but the Catholic reader especially, 
whose life, no matter how imperfect, 
has at least a sure and ultimate goal, 
will be troubled. Now, half a lifetime 
later, the author has still nothing to 
look forward to. He can only look 
backward, searching for a meaning in 
“the long timeless translucent flow of 
memory under the glass of eternity.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
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from contemporary sources, he also 
indulges in flights of imagination and 
makes numerous affirmations — that 
neither he nor anyone else could pos- 
sibly support with evidence. 

He has ability; he reads widely; but 
he presents pictures that are distorted 
and therefore, unacceptable; and he 
seems in many places to share the 
spirit of the long discredited Henry C. 
Lea, whom he numbers among his 
sources. In addition to an unpleasant 
tendency to harp on sex—-increasingly 
noticeable in his later writings—Mr. 
Huxley, here perhaps more than ever 
before, gives the impression of being 
eager to drag in scandalous items, true 
or imagined, and to distort ideals and 
personalities held in 
Catholies. 

GREAT PAINTINGS 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, edited 
by Huntington Cairns and John 
Walker (Macmillan. $15.00). For those 
who have not had a thorough educa- 
tion in the appreciation of art—and 
doubtless too for those who are well 
versed in that subject, this handsome 
reproduction in color of eighty-five 
masterpieces of painting will be a pre- 
cious possession. <A certain musician 
being asked his opinion of a book en- 
titled How to Listen to Music ex- 
claimed, “The way to listen to musie 
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“the 
man.” 

Orestes Brownson, however, — al- 
though he named his son “Channing” 
in gratitude for spiritual aid received 
in a period of great need, and _ al- 
though he always retained his esteem 
for Dr. Channing’s personality, ap- 
praised his scholarship as inadequate 
and his mentality as oversentimental; 
and he held Channing partly respon- 
sible for the fashionable idolatry of 
New England—which, in the words of 
a contemporary, “made man 
God and God a litthe man.” 
book to regard Chan- 
ning highminded, sincerely 
ligious, generous, and eloquent preach- 
er, but a teacher neither integrated 
in his thinking nor clear in his conclu- 
sions. 

FATHER HECKER AND HIS 
FRIENDS, by Joseph MeSorley, C.S.P. 
(Herder. $3.95). Elsewhere in this 
issue an advertisement of the 
above, which has just 
come from the press. Next> month 
there will be an article on this book 
by our contributing editor, Father 
Gillis. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of the Paulist Fathers has been carrying 
lrty-sIx years? 
Chat it has financed 94 lecture courses for non-Catholiecs in churches, theaters and 
school auditoriums? 
That it has a Mail Order Loan Library of nearly 15,000 volume 
That it purchases every worth while Catholic book? 
That it has loaned to its members 280,919 books? 
That it has distributed gratis 1,562,656 books and pamphle at a cost of $200,000? 
1) 


iat it has guided over 2,760 converts to the Church? 


Will you join us? If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
415 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. CONWAY, 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
AIS Wst 59th Street, New York 
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A GREAT NEW CATHOLIC BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Tue Catnotic Mino Turoucn Firty Years 


Kdited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., Executive Editor of The Catholic Mind 
A brilliant collection of the best selections appearing in THE CATHOLIC MIND fr: 
published to celebrate the CATHOLIC MIND’s Golden Anniver \ 4 


THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH FIFTY YEARS has gathered the very cream from 
the thousands of excellent articles appearing in THE CATHOLIC MIND since 1903 for 
present and future use and reference. 
in unequalled collection of— 
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Mind Through Fifty Years’ 1s an ideal Christm 


and every Catholic interested in curre 


Get your copies of ‘‘The Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years” 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 

Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
['welve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
rHE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


1899. it the oldest college for 
Je ey ind meets in full all 
( mpus of 400 acre 
l Regular courses in 
Business administration, 
mic pre-medical, teacher train 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Fo nformation address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
Register 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre Dame dE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 





New York 




















THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle, 

8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 

College and University Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate 
Young men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to the 


Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life 
of prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, IIl.} 











7 __________ ——— 


Elizabeth Seton School | 











1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under tl Direc mn of The Sisters of Charity. 
( { olle Preparatery, General and 

Art, slusic, Speech, 
ma. 
s, Swimming, Hockey, 
Basketball. 
ul Campus Overlooking 
> Hudson River. 
l from New York City. 
For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent | ACCURATE 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Information About the Catholic 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. Church 


One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
_—s a , 
Strong college preparation and general course. Paulist Information Centers 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. NEW YORK, N. Y. 2 Columbus Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. - 5 Park Street 














BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
tandards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
ind is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory hools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It Public Reading Rooms 
s conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- | ides Sidiabateanal a 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- e Instruction Courses 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, , : , ; 
ind the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares | Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
them for succe n entering college. | Catholics 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


TORONTO, CANADA - 647 Markham Street 




















Observe 
FAMILY 
DAY” 


JAN. II, '53 


By receiving 
Holy Communion in Family Groups 
In Honor of 


THE HOLY FAMILY OF NAZARETH 
Sponsored by 
THE FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE 


"Family Communion Crusede"’ o loy movement 
with ecclesiastice! approbation, founded to 
encourege family sanctity through monthly 
family group communion and devetion to the 
Holy Family of Nozoreth. No dues — No 
meetings. Leaflets and Family Day Posters 
supplied grotis. Address: Family Communion 
Crusade, G. P. 0.615, Brooklyn, N.Y 














SHE TAKES THE VEIL 


By S. M. Laurence, O.P. 
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The Tablet. 


50 Cents per Copy, Post Paid 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 














“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 


in smoking pleasure.’ 


Fopular Since 1874 








R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H.— 


You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
It 
to fill subscription orders —or change ad- 


your subscription. requires four weeks 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period. 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders in advance of expiration 
dates. 


Gratefully, 
Circulation Department 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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FatherHecker 


An Apostle 
CO 
Protestants 


Tris is a vital, scholarly, spiritually stimulating and eminently 
readable story. It describes an extraordinary band of men who a century 
ago undertook to tell Americans the truth about the Catholic Church. Almost 
all converts, they had come from Amherst, Princeton, Harvard, U. S. Military 
Academy, U. S. Naval Academy, Union College, Notre Dame, Virginia 
Military Institute. Their leader, with whom the reader becomes intimately 
acquainted in these pages, was the lovable, dynamic, self-educated, religious 
pioneer, ISAAC HECKER, who passed part of his early life at Brook Farm 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS is a book that gives the 
reader a clear picture of elements that went into the development of the 
Catholic Church in the United States 


Written by the author of the unique Outline History of the 
Catholic Church by Centuries (published in 1943, and now in its 8th edition) ; 
Think and Pray; Meditations for Everyman; A Primer of Prayer; The Sacra- 
ment of Duty, this new book may be recommended heartily for use as a 
permanently valuable gift to friends, Catholics and non-Catholics, students 
yr laymen, priests or religious 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS is: 


1. A book you will read with delight. 
2. A book well worth owning. 
3. A book to give, lend or borrow. 


DO NOT MISS THIS BOOK 


B. Herder Book Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. Price: $3.95 

















Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 








odes MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago » Boston + New Orleans « Los Angeles 





